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THE  UNIVERSITY 


PROGRESS  DURING  THE  LAST  THREE 
YEARS. 

Changes  in  the  University  during  the  last 
three  years  have  succeeded  each  other  so  quietly, 
and  become  so  soon  a  part  of  the  accustomed 
order  of  things,  that  it  is  not  amiss  to  review 
briefly  the  most  important  of  these  and  note  the 
advance  Northwestern  is  making  toward  the 
realization  of  a  complete  university.  The 
alumni  especially  may  read  such  a  record  of 
events  and  changes  with  an  interest  more  keen 
than  will  be  felt  by  those  who  have  watched  the 
changes  as  they  have  taken  place. 

The  year  1890-91  was  signalized  by  the  con- 
solidation of  the  schools  of  Medicine,  Law, 
Pharmacy  and  Dentistry  with  the  University. 
The  articles  of  consolidation  bear  date  July  1, 
1 89 1.  Prior  to  the  signing  of  these  articles, 
the  relation  which  existed  between  these  schools 
and  the  University  was  little  more  than  nomi- 
nal, each  school  having  a  distinct  board  of 
trustees  to  which  it  was  amenable,  and  a  name 
in  nowise  identified  with  that  of  the  University. 
The  president  of  the  University  signed  the 
diplomas  of  the  graduates  of  these  schools  and 
conferred  the  degrees  at  their  commencements, 
while  the  trustees  of  the  University  voted  degrees 
to  the  persons  recommended  therefor  by  the 
respective  faculties. 

With  the  consolidation  of  these  schools  with 
the  University  their  separate  boards  of  trustees 
have  surrendered  their  powers  to  the  trustees  of 
the  University,  together  with  the  property  of 
the  respective  schools.  The  names  of  the 
schools  were  changed  and  that  of  the  University 
affixed  to  each  of  them.  The  Chicago  Medical 
College  became  Northwestern  University  Medi- 
cal School ;  the  Union  College  of  Law  was 
changed  to  Northwestern  University  Law 
School ;  the  University  Dental  School  to  North- 
western University  Dental  School ;  the  Illinois 
College  of  Pharmacy  to  Northwestern  University 


School  of  Pharmacy.  The  consolidation  of  its 
departments  has  been  of  great  value  to  the 
University  as  a  whole,  as  well  as  to  each  of  its 
professional  schools,  and  the  change  of  names 
has  helped  to  make  the  University  better  known, 
and  to  identify  it  more  closely  with  Chicago,  in 
which  all  of  its  professional  schools,  except  that 
of  Theology,  are  located. 

The  growth  of  the  University  in  numbers  and 
resources  has  been  more  rapid  than  ever  before. 
The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  has  about  doubled 
its  numbers  since  1890.  The  students  num- 
bered in  1890,  253,  and  in  1893,  503,  an  increase 
of  250.  The  Medical  School  has  increased  from 
214  in  1890  to  274  in  1893,  and  this  with  a 
change  from  a  three  to  a  four  years'  course.  The 
Law  School,  from  138  in  1890  to  176  in  1893; 
the  School  of  Pharmacy,  from  200  in  1890  to  389 
in  1893  ;  the  School  of  Dentistry,  from  24  in  1890 
to  68  in  1893  ;  the  Schools  of  Theology,  from  213 
in  1890  to  218  in  1893  ;  and  the  Woman's  Medi- 
cal School,  from  122  in  1892,  at  which  date  it  was 
merged  with  the  University,  to  137  in  1893.  A 
total  of  1,042  students  in  1890,  in  the  degree 
conferring  departments,  as  against  1,765  in 
1893. 

In  the  departments  not  conferring  degrees, 
including  the  School  of  Oratory,  the  School  of 
Music  and  the  Academy,  the  record  is  as  fol- 
lows:  Total  students  in  these  schools  in  1890, 
650;  total  in  1893,  754.  The  totals  for  the 
University,  including  the  non-degree  conferring 
schools,  are  as  follows  :  In  1890,  1,692  students  ; 
in  1893,  2,519  students,  an  increase  of  827. 

The  commencement  of  1892  was  the  first  one 
in  the  history  of  the  University  at  which  there 
was  no  speaking  by  members  of  the  graduating 
classes.  The  exercises  were  confined  to  the 
delivery  of  an  address  by  Bishop  John  P.  New- 
man, followed  by  the  conferring  of  degrees. 
This  plan  of  securing  a  distinguished  scholar  to 
give  the  Commencement  address  will  prevail  in 
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the  future.  The  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and 
Law,  united  in  the  commencement  of  1892,  at 
the  Chicago  Auditorium,  and  it  is  intended  that 
in  the  near  future  all  departments  of  the  Uni- 
versity shall  unite  in  a  common  commencement, 
making  the  occasion  one  of  great  public  interest. 

The  resources  of  the  University  have  received 
large  additions  in  the  period  under  considera- 
tion. The  income  from  its  half  interest  in  the 
Grand  Pacific  property  in  Chicago  increased 
from  $8,000  to  $53,400  by  a  revaluation  of 
the  property  in  1890.  The  rise  in  the  value  of 
its  real  estate  in  Evanston  has  added  to  the 
endowment  of  the  University,  and  as  the  prop- 
erty is  disposed  of  will  increase  the  income. 
The  sale  of  its  Evanston  real  estate  and  reinvest- 
ment of  the  proceeds  is  being  effected  as  rapidly 
as  seems  practicable  without  prejudice  to  the 
financial  interests  of  the  University.  In  1892  Mr. 
Orrington  Lunt  gave  to  the  University  $50,000, 
to  be  used  in  the  erection  of  a  library  building. 
It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  library  building  this 
year,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000,  to  be  known  as 
the  Orrington  Lunt  Library.  The  plans  for 
this  are  prepared.  In  addition  to  Mr.  Lunt's 
gift  other  gifts  have  been  made  for  this  purpose, 
due  announcement  of  which  will  be  made  in  a 
subsequent  issue,  when  the  entire  amount  needed 
has  been  raised. 

Under  the  Fayerweather  bequest,  made  in 
1 89 1,  the  University  will  receive  $100,000.  Mr. 
William  Deering  gave  $20,000  in  1890  towards 
the  purchase  of  a  site  for  the  new  medical 
and  pharmacy  building.  In  1891  Mr.  Deering 
gave  $50,000  towards  this  building,  and  $50,000 
to  scientific  education  in  the  University. 

In  1 89 1  Mrs.  Amanda  Lewis  died,  leaving  a 
will  in  which  it  is  provided  that  the  residue  of 
her  estate  shall  go  to  the  Woman's  Hall.  It  is 
impossible  as  yet  to  say  what  the  University  will 
receive  under  the  terms  of  this  gift,  but  it  is 
supposed  to  be  not  less  than  $5,000. 

Valuable  donations  have  been  made  to  the 
Museum  by  Mr.  William  Deering,  of  zoological 
specimens  from  Florida;  by  Mr.  Frank  P. 
Crandon,  of  minerals  from  the  Black  Hills,  and 
by  Mr.  Frank  E.  Tyler,  B.  S.,  a  collection  of 
minerals. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hobbs,  of  Evanston,  has  presented 
to  the  Library  a  set  of  the  London  Illustrated 
News,  the  set  being  complete  from  the  year  1869 


to  the  present  time.  Other  gifts  to  the  Library 
have  been  made  by  Mr.  B.  W.  Springer,  of 
Washington,  and  by  Mr.  C.  N.  Zeublin,  of 
Chicago,  both  of  the  class  of  '87. 

Ex-Governor  Evans,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  has  recently  presented  a  marble  bust 
of  himself  to  the  University. 

The  demand  for  more  buildings  and  larger 
equipment  was  never  so  imperative  as  at  the 
present  time.  A  much  needed  building  to 
accommodate  the  schools  of  Medicine  and 
Pharmacy  will  be  completed  in  March,  at  a  cost 
of  $150,000.  It  is  located  on  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  between  Twenty-fourth  and  Twenty- 
fifth  Streets.  This  building  will  also  contain 
ample  laboratories  for  the  use  of  the  students 
and  professors. 

A  large  addition  to  the  Woman's  Hall  is 
nearly  completed,  at  a  cost  of  about  $15,000.  It 
is  furnished  with  all  the  modern  improvements, 
and  will  accommodate  about  sixty  young 
women. 

Through  gifts  of  friends  of  the  University  and 
students,  a  grand  stand  was  erected  on  the 
Athletic  Grounds,  in  the  summer  of  1892,  at  a 
cost  of  $2,500. 

A  residence  for  the  Director  of  the  Observa- 
tory was  erected  in  1892  on  the  upper  campus, 
and  near  the  observatory,  the  gift  of  the  obser- 
vatory building  requiring  that  such  a  residence 
should  be  erected. 

Among  the  buildings  needed  immediately, 
— the  lack  of  which  is  causing  serious  incon- 
venience to  the  University — is  a  recitation  hall, 
a  chapel,  an  academy  building,  a  dormitory  and 
commons  dining  hall  for  men,  and  a  building  for 
the  law  school. 

The  University  lost  by  death  in  1892  Dr.  R. 
M.  Hatfield,  one  of  the  most  active  and  useful 
members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Lyman  J. 
Gage  of  Chicago  was  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
thus  created.  The  terms  of  office  of  Mrs.  Jennie 
Fowler  Willing  and  Mrs.  Mary  Fish,  having  ex- 
pired in  1892  their  places  were  filled  by  the 
election  of  Mrs.  Potter  Palmer  of  Chicago,  and 
Miss  Frances  E.  Willard  of  Evanston. 

C.  B.  Atwell,  A.M.,  was  appointed  Registrar 
of  the  University  in  1891.  In  1892  Mr.  T.  C. 
Hoag,  for  many  years  business  agent  and  Treas- 
urer of  the  University,  resigned  his  position 
because  of  impaired  health  and  Robert  D.  Shep- 
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pard,  D.D.,  was  elected  by  the  trustees  to  fill  his 
place. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  1892,  the  trustees 
voted  to  hold  a  mid-winter  meeting  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  Chicago  each  year. 

By  the  resignation  of  Miss  Rena  Michaels,  A. 
M.,  in  1 89 1,  the  professorship  of  French  and  the 
position  of  Dean  of  the  Woman's  College  were 
made  vacant.  It  was  deemed  best  by  the  trus- 
tees to  divide  this  work,  which  had  become  too 
arduous  for  one  person.  Miss  Emily  F.  Wheeler, 
A.M.,  was  appointed  acting  professor  of  the 
Romance  Languages,  and  Mrs.  Emily  Hunting- 
ton Miller,  A.M.,  was  made  principal  of  the 
Woman's  Hall,  the  name  of  the  office  and  the 
building  being  thus  changed  to  harmonize  with 
the  facts. 

Charles  B.  Cook,  B.S.,  having  resigned  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Physics,  the  trustees  in  1892  elected 
Henry  Crew,  Ph.  D.,  to  fill  the  place  thus  left 
vacant. 

George  A.  Coe,  Ph.D.,  was  in  1891  appointed 
acting  Professor  of  Philosophy  for  three  years. 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics,  E.  H. 
Moore,  Ph.  D.,  having  been  elected  a  professor 
in  the  University  of  Chicago,  Henry  S.  White, 
Ph.D.,  of  Clark  University  was  appointed  to  fill 
the  vacancy  thus  created. 

J.  Scott  Clark,  A.M.,  of  Syracuse  University, 
was,  in  1892,  appointed  Professor  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  to  fill  the  newly  created  professor- 
ship of  English  Language.  At  the  same  time 
John  H.  Gray,  Ph.  D.,  was  appointed  to  the 
Chair  of  Political  Science,  and  Henry  C.  Stan- 
clift,  Ph.  D.,  was  made  acting  Professor  of 
European  History. 

P.  C.  Lutkin  was  appointed  to  the  profes- 
sorship of  music,  and  George  H.  Horswell, 
Ph.  D.,  was  made  assistant  Professor  of  Latin. 

Present  Organization:  The  Liberal  Arts 
Faculty  and  the  faculty  of  each  of  the  profes- 
sional schools  is  organized  separately,  with  the 
President  of  the  University  and  a  Dean  as  chief 
officers.  The  ordinary  matters  of  administration 
and  discipline  in  each  school  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  faculty,  and  are  managed  largely  through 
committees  of  the  faculties. 

The  University  Council  was  established  in 
1891.  It  consists  of  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, the  Deans  of  all  the  faculties,  and  one 
professor  from   each   faculty.     The   function  of 


the  University  Council  is  to  consider  questions 
which  concern  more  than  one  faculty,  and  ques- 
tions of  University  policy. 

New  chairs  have  been  established  in  Political 
Science,  European  History,  the  English  Lan- 
guage, the  Romance  Languages  and  Music. 
Instructorships  in  French  and  German,  Swedish 
and  Norwegian,  Mathematics  and  Physics  have 
been  provided,  and  lectureships  in  Biology, 
Astronomy,  the  English  Bible,  and  in  the 
History  of  Economic  Theory.  Provision  for 
special  courses  of  lectures  has  also  been  made. 
In  1891-92  a  very  valuable  course,  varying  in 
the  case  of  each  lecturer  from  six  to  ten  lectures, 
was  given,  the  lecturers  being  Hon.  Carroll 
D.  Wright  on  "Statistics";  Francis  A.  Walker, 
LL.D.,  on  "Money";  Edward  W.  Bemis,  Ph. 
D.,  on  "Economics";  Franklin  H.  Giddings, 
A.M.,  on  "Sociology."  A  course  in  English 
Literature  by  Prof.  C.  T.  Winchester  of  Wes- 
leyan  University,  Middletown,  was  given  before 
the  students  of  the  Theologicol  School,  but  open 
to  all  University  students.  A  course  in  connec- 
tion with  the  department  of  Political  Science  is 
being  given  during  1892-93  by  leading  busi- 
ness and  professional  men  of  Chicago.  The 
lecturers  in  this  course  are,  Lyman  J.  Gage,  on 
"Banks  and  Banking";  George  F.  Stone,  on 
"Commerce  and  Boards  of  Trade";  Thos.  B. 
Bryan  on  "The  World's  Fair";  Charles  T.  Davis 
on  "Roads  and  Road-making";  Major  Mc- 
Claughry  on  "Some  Phases  of  the  Best  Methods 
of  Dealing  with  Crime";  Gen.  William  Sooy 
Smith  on  "Progress  in  Engineering;  Needed 
Improvements  in  Chicago,  and  How  to  Make 
Them";  Franklin  MacVeagh  on  "Free  Trade." 
Other  lectures  will  follow. 

Instruction. — The  catalogue  of  1892-1893 
shows  that  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts  there  are 
offered  seven  hundred  and  twenty  term-hours  of 
instruction  (that  is,  hours  per  week  through  a 
term).  This  is  an  increase  of  one  hundred  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  the  catalogue  of  1889- 
1890;  and  is  equivalent  to  two  hundred  and 
forty  courses  of  three  hours  per  week  through  a 
term.  In  this  increase  are  forty-four  new  courses 
on  subjects  that  do  not  appear  in  the  older  cata- 
logue. The  increase  in  number  of  instructors 
is  seventy-five  per  cent. 

The  elective  time  varies  from  thirty-eight  to 
forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  required  for  grad- 
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uation.  By  the  older  catalogue  it  varied  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total. 

Seminary  work  has  been  introduced  in  the 
University  since  1891,  being  open  to  graduate 
and  advanced  undergraduate  students. 

Post-graduate  Instruction. — Within  the 
past  three  years  post-graduate  work  has  been 
introduced  in  the  University.  The  catalogue 
for  1892-93  will  show  21  graduate  students 
studying  in  residence  at  the  University,  and  10 
studying  in  absentia.  The  University  now  offers 
to  confer  the  degree  of  Ph.  D.  upon  qualified 
graduates  who  have  obtained  the  master's  de- 
gree and  thereafter  spend  at  least  one  year  study- 
ing in  residence  at  the  University. 

Fellowships,  Scholarships  and  Prizes. 
The  University  established  two  Fellowships  in 
1892  of  $400. 00  each  ;  one  in  Biology  and  one 
in  Chemistry.  They  are  to  be  awarded  to 
students  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
these  subjects,  and  who  are  college  graduates. 
In  1 89 1  the  University  established  fifty-one 
State  scholarships,  one  for  each  Senatorial  dis- 
trict in  the  State  of  Illinois.  These  scholar- 
ships entitle  the  holders  to  free  tuition  during 
the  period  of  undergraduate  study  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Liberal  Arts.  The  candidates  for 
scholarships  are  nominated  by  the  State  Sena- 
tors and  approved  by  the  faculty  of  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts. 

Three  new  prizes  were  instituted  in  1892:  a 
prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  best  thesis 
in  Political  and  Social  Science  by  Mr.  Norman 
W.  Harris';  a  second  prize  to  be  given,  on  ex- 
amination, in  Political  Science,  of  one  hundred 
dollars  by  Mr.  David  B.  Dewey ;  and  a  third 
prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  best  thesis 
on  Municipal  Government,  given  by  Mrs.  Cassie 
Scott  Cushing  of  Highland  Park,  a  graduate  of 
the  College  of  Liberal  Arts. 

College  Government. —  In  order  to  give 
the  fullest  opportunity  for  the  interchange  of 
opinion  on  all  questions  of  College  government 
and  ethics,  a  joint  committee  was  created  in 
1 89 1,  consisting  of  five  members  of  the  faculty 
and  ten  under-graduates,  elected  by  the  students 
as  their  representatives.  This  committee  has 
the  power  to  consider  all  questions  relating  to 
the  exercise  of  authority  by  the  faculty  over  the 
conduct  of  students,  especially  such  as  relate  to 
good  order,  to  the  promotion   of  the    physical 


and  moral  health  of  the  students,  and  to  ath- 
letics and  other  recreations.  The  suggestions 
of  this  committee  always  receive  the  careful  con- 
sideration of  the  faculty.  The  annual  cane 
rush  between  the  freshmen  and  sophomore 
classes  has  been  abolished,  and  cases  of  college 
discipline  are  becoming  less  and  less  frequent. 

Religious  Influences. — The  trustees  pro- 
vided in  1892  for  a  course  of  University  sermons 
to  be  given  each  year  during  the  winter  months, 
before  the  students,  faculties  and  officers  of  gov- 
ernment of  the  University.  The  first  course 
was  successfully  inaugurated  this  winter,  and 
three  of  the  six  sermons  have  been  preached  to 
large  congregations.  The  following  men  were 
selected  as  University  preachers  for  the  present 
year  :  Dr.  John  Henry  Barrows,  Presbyterian  ; 
Bishop  John  P.  Newman,  Methodist  Episcopal  ; 
Prof.  David  Swing,  Independent ;  Rev.  Floyd 
Tomkins,  Jr.,  Protestant  Episcopal  ;  Bishop 
Fallows,  Reformed  Episcopal  ;  Rev.  O.  P.  Gil- 
ford, D.  D.,  Baptist. 

Large  and  active  organizations  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  and  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association  are  maintained 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts,  and  in  some  of 
the  professional  schools,  and  by  reason  of  their 
growth  and  efficiency  exert  a  much  stronger 
religious  influence  than  formerly. 

A  missionary  society  was  organized  in  1891, 
the  object  of  which  was  to  raise  funds  to  main- 
tain in  the  missionary  field  a  graduate  of  North- 
western, to  be  known  as  the  University  repre- 
sentative in  the  foreign  field.  A  member  of  the 
class  of  1892  was  sent  to  India  this  year  and 
will  be  maintained  by  this  society. 

Northwestern  University  Settlement  was 
started  in  the  spring  of  1892,  and  carries  on  its 
work  at  Evanston  Hall,  26  Rice  street,  Chicago. 
It  represents  the  same  ideas  that  Oxford  House 
and  Toynbee  Hall  in  London  are  established  to 
promote:  social  work  among  the  poor  and  op- 
pressed, by  college  men  and  women;  visiting  the 
homes  of  the  poor  and  receiving  them  at  the 
Settlement,  maintaining  clubs  and  classes  of 
various  kinds,  caring  for  the  sick  and  assisting 
those  who  are  in  distress,  constitute  the  chief 
forms  of  work  done.  The  expenses  of  the  Set- 
tlement are  met  by  voluntary  contributions,  and 
by  membership  fees  paid  to  the  University  Set- 
tlement Association,  which  manages  the  finan- 
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rial  affairs  of  the  Settlement.  It  is  intended 
also,  that  the  Settlement  shall  be  a  centre  for 
sociological  investigations,  a  practical  laboratory 
for  students  interested  in  the  condition  of  in- 
dustrial society. 

The  Professional  Schools. — These  schools 
of  the  University  have  made  substantial  progress 
in  the  past  three  years.  The  re-organization  of 
the  law  school,  begun  in  1891,  was  completed  in 
1892.  The  faculty  has  been  enlarged  and  the 
courses  of  study  extended.  The  work  as  now 
planned  is  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  the  work 
in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts.  The  amount  of 
required  work  is  the  same,  being  more  than  that 
of  any  other  law  school  in  the  West.  Three 
resident  professors,  men  of  fine  training  and 
marked  ability,  give  their  entire  time  to  instruc- 
tion in  the  school,  and  a  number  of  eminent 
jurists  give  a  portion  of  their  time  to  the  school, 
as  professors  and  lecturers. 

The  Medical  School  in  1892  lengthened 
its  course  to  four  years,  and  was  never  more 
prosperous  than  now.  It  will  take  possession 
this  year  of  a  fine  new  building  erected  for  its 
accommodation,  and,  with  the  opportunities 
afforded  by  its  new  laboratories  for  original 
research  and  advanced  study,  the  school  enters 
upon  a  new  era  of  successful  work. 

The  school  of  Pharmacy  will  also  share  in  the 
new  building,  ample  facilities  for  its  work  being 
provided  there.  This  school  has  increased  largely 
in  numbers  and  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 

The  dental  school  was  reorganized  in  1891, 
and  has  increased  in  numbers  and  efficiency. 

The  Woman's  Medical  School. — A  notable 
fact  achieved  during  1892  was  the  consolidation 
effected  with  the  Woman's  Medical  College  of 
Chicago.  This  institution  has  been  made  a  de- 
partment of  the  University  and  its  name 
changed  to  Northwestern  University  Woman's 
Medical  School.  Action  was  taken  by  the  board 
of  trustees  making  the  alumnse  of  the  Woman's 
Medical  School  of  Chicago  alumnse  of  the 
University. 

The  schools  of  theology  have  advanced  both 
in  numbers  and  in  the  amount  and  quality  of 
the  work  done.  The  professorship  of  Histori- 
cal Theology,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Rev. 
C.  H.  Bennett,  D.D.,LL.D.,  was  filled  in  1892 
by  the  appointment  of  Rev.  C.  J.  Little, 
D.D.,LL.D.,  to  that  chair. 


Non-degree  Conferring  Schools. — The 
school  of  oratory  has  nearly  doubled  in  num- 
bers during  the  last  three  years.  Under  Pro- 
fessor Cumnock's  able  direction  its  work  has 
steadily  advanced  in  quality.  A  number  of  new 
teachers  are  employed  to  meet  the  demand  for 
instruction  in  this  department. 

The  school  of  music  was  reorganized  in  1891, 
and  Professor  P.  C.  Lutkin  made  director  of  it 
in  place  of  Professor ,  Locke,  who  had  resigned. 
Music  in  the  University  has  received  a  new  im- 
petus under  Professor  Lutkin's  direction.  A 
choral  society  is  maintained.  Excellent  glee 
and  banjo  clubs  are  winning  laurels  for  them- 
selves. The  school  of  music  enrolls  a  large 
number  of  pupils  and  is  doing  excellent  work. 

The  Academy,  the  name  of  which  in  1892 
was  changed  from  the  Preparatory  school,  has 
largely  increased  in  the  number  of  its  students  in 
the  past  three  years,  and  has  added  several  mem- 
bers to  its  faculty.  It  is  overflowing  its  old 
building  and  is  in  pressing  need  of  larger  and 
more  convenient  accommodations.  Its  faculty 
are  all  college  graduates. 

The  Summer  School. — A  summer  school, 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  extend  the  benefits 
of  college  instruction  to  those  unable  to  attend 
during  the  school  year,  was  established  in  1891, 
and  has  had  two  very  successful  seasons.  A 
large  number  of  courses  are  offered,  and  the 
libraries,  museums  and  laboratories  of  the  Uni- 
versity are  open  to  the  students.  Over  one- 
hundred  students  were  in  attendance  last  year. 

Athletics. — The  athletic  field  which  now 
adorns  the  upper  campus  of  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity was  laid  out  in  the  spring  of  1892,  and 
will,  when  entirely  completed  according  to  the 
accepted  plans  and  specifications,  be  the  finest 
college  field  in  the  West.  Situated  so  beauti- 
fully along  the  shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  with 
the  famous  Sheridan  Road  as  its  western  bound- 
ary, while  the  bluff  on  the  shore  line  is  skirted 
with  sturdy  oaks,  no  better  place  could  have 
been  set  aside  by  the  University  authorities  for 
the  purpose  for  which  this  was  given.  The 
grounds  are  1,500  feet  in  length  and  vary  from 
400  to  500  feet  in  width.  The  grand  stand  is 
situated  at  the  southern  extremity,  and  the  base- 
ball field  and  the  only  portion  of  the  grounds 
fully  completed  lies  just  to  the  north.  Beyond 
the    base-ball    field  is  the  stretch  of  land  to  be 
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laid  out  as  a  foot-ball  field,  while  a  running 
track  and  tennis  court  are  other  luxuries  yet  to 
be  provided.  With  these  improvements  and 
others  in  connection  with  the  gymnasium,  a  new 


interest  and  pride  in  physical  training  and  in 
athletic  contests  has  resulted,  and  Northwestern's 
standing  in  inter-collegiate  athletics  has  been 
very  creditable  during  the  past  season. 


COLLEGE  OF  LIBERAL  ARTS. 


THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION. 
When  a  college  or  university  has  delivered  its 
diploma  or  degree  to  the  student,  it  is  a  token 
to  him  that  he  has  met  all  of  the  requirements 
of  that  institution,  and  the  relationship  of  pupil 
and  instructor  has  ceased.  The  university  has 
no  further  claim  on  him  and  the  student  goes 
out  into  the  world  to  begin  the  battle  of  life. 
All  ties  are  sundered,  and  the  graduate  enters 
what  seems  to  be  a  disorganized  and  yet  a  much 
larger  and  more  influential  sphere  of  labor.  But 
the  authorities  of  a  university  take  no  further 
interest  in  him  except  as  he  becomes  famous  in 
good  works,  is  prosperous,  and  is  a  success  in 
the  world.  Honors  bestowed  on  him  are 
reflected  on  the  university,  on  his  kinsmen,  and 
on  all  who  have  been  associated  with  him.  The 
Alumni  Association  is  the  only  organized  and 
established  institution  which  claims  the  interest 
of  the  graduate.  It  takes  the  responsibility  upon 
itself  of  watching  the  progress  of  the  graduate, 
taking  notice  of  his  success  and  his  failures,  and 
maintaining,  as  far  as  possible,  an  active  con- 
nection with  him.  This  Association  has  become 
indispensable  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
university  among  its  graduates,  and  one  seldom 
hears  of  a  college  or  university  without  its 
Alumni  Association.  At  first  these  Associations 
are  limited  in  their  power  and  influence,  but 
each  year  its  members  grow  in  popularity  and 
affluence  and  soon  they  are  recognized  as  an 
essential  power  for  good  to  the  institution  of 
their  adoption.  A  university  depends  largely 
on  its  alumni  for  its  fresh  supply  of  students. 
Their  testimony  based  upon  personal  knowledge 
has  a  great  deal  of  influence  with  a  young  man 
or  woman  when  deciding  which  college  to 
attend.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the 
graduate  should  keep  in  touch  with  his  Alma 
Mater  and  thereby  utilize  his  influence,  however 
little  it  may  seem,  for  the  welfare  of  the  univer- 
sity and  more  especially  in  increasing  the 
attendance  of   students.     This,  we  may  say,  is 


the  first  fruit  which  every  graduate  may  bring  to 
his  college.  After  a  season  he  may  assist  the 
university  in  more  substantial  ways,  such  as 
establishing  prizes  for  excellence  in  oratorical, 
literary  and  scientific  branches.  Aiding  also 
in  the  athletics,  and  contributing  his  presence, 
as  well  as  his  means,  to  all  the  well  recognized 
sports  of  the  college.  Then,  as  he  is' prospered, 
he  can  and  will  in  time  endow  a  professorship  in 
someone  of  the  departments  ;  subscribe  for  some 
particular  building  or  donate  works  of  art,  books 
and  specimens  for  the  museum.  How,  then,  is 
the  interest  of  the  graduate  to  be  fostered  and 
his  devotion  to  his  college  to  be  kept  alive  ? 
Some  will  say  that  the  Greek  fraternities  have  a 
stronger  hold  on  the  graduate  than  the  institu- 
tion itself  and  that  these  are  agencies  of  force 
and  power  not  to  be  overlooked.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  must  be  admitted  that  while  this  is  true, 
the  Greek  fraternities  reach  only  the  selected 
students,  as  their  members  are  only  a  small  per- 
centage of  the  whole  number  of  the  graduates. 

We  come  back  then  to  the  original  proposition 
that  the  Alumni  Association  is  the  only  organiza- 
tion which  embraces  all  the  graduates  alike,  and 
which  can  by  judicious  management  exert  a 
powerful  influence  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  university.  Every  graduate  should  be  a 
member  of  the  Alumni  Association  of  his  college. 
In  no  way  can  he  better  show  his  loyalty  to  his 
Alma  Mater  than  by  becoming  identified  with  it. 
In  no  way  can  his  classmates  and  fellow  graduates 
know  of  his  residence,  his  business  and  success. 
Soon  he  will  be  recognized  as  an  efficient  aid  in 
the  promotion  of  the  interests  of  the  university, 
and  honors  which  the  Association  and  the  Uni- 
versity are  able  to  bestow,  will  be  trust  upon 
him.  This  will  enlarge  his  acquaintance,  his 
special  abilities  will  be  appreciated,  and  his 
reputation  and  success  will  be  established. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  Northwestern 
University  was  organized  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  of   Illinois,  August  30,  1877.     The   pre- 
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amble  of  its  by  -  laws  sets  forth,  in  a  concise 
manner,  the  object  of  the  Association. 

"Whereas,  it  is  the  pleasant  duty  of  the 
Alumni  of  every  literary  institution  to  enter- 
tain for  each  other  a  very  lively  interest  and 
kindly  feeling,  and  to  cultivate  by  as  frequent 
social  reunions  as  possible,  personal  relations  of 
friendship  in  this  common  cause,  and  to  unite 
their  efforts  to  this  end,  namely,  that  by  their 
spirit  and  work  they  may  honor  and  materially 
benefit  their  Alma  Mater,"  etc. 

The  officers  are  a  President,  Vice  -  President, 
Secretary,  Treasurer,  Historian  and  a  board  of 
nine  directors. 

"All  the  graduates  of  Northwestern  University 
shall  be  members  of  this  Association,  also  all 
Alumnae  of  the  Northwestern  Female  College 
and  of  the  Evanston  College  for  Ladies,  so  long 
as  the  Woman's  College  sustains  its  present 
relations  to  the  University  ;  also  all  persons  who 
have  obtained  a  Master's  degree  from  North- 
western University,  may  be  elected  to  member- 
ship by  a  two  -  thirds  vote  of  the  members 
present  at  any  regular  meeting  ;  provided,  always, 
that  a  compliance  with  the  By  -  laws  be  made  a 
condition  of  membership." 

"Each  member  hereafter  upon  entering  the 
Association  shall  pay  an  initiation  fee  of  ten 
($10)  dollars  ;  provided,  that  any  member  may, 
upon  graduating  from  the  University  or  upon 
joining  the  Association,  give  his  obligation  due 
three  (3)  years  or  less  after  date,  with  interest  at 
the  rate  of  seven  (7)  per  cent.,  payable  annually 
in  advance." 

"All  of  the  present  funds  and  bills  receivable 
(except  accrued  interest)  of  the  Association,  and 
all  initiation  fees  hereafter  received  shall  be  at 
once  converted  into  and  constitute  the  "Alumni 
Endowment  Fund,"  the  principal  of  which  shall 
always  remain  inviolable,  the  same  to  be  invested 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  or  its  Executive 
Committee,  and  the  income  from  said  fund  shall 
first  be  appropriated  for  the  necessary  expenses 
of  the  Association  ;  and,  further,  shall  be  appro- 
priated as  may  be  directed  by  the  Association 
by  a  three  -  fourths  vote,  or  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  or  its  Executive  Committee  by  a  two- 
thirds  vote  of  the  members  present  at  any  regular 
or  special  meeting." 

This  gives  the  general  scope  of  the  object  and 
powers  of  the  Association.     But  there  are  many 


other  matters  of  importance  that  come  within 
its  province  of  action.  In  1886,  the  question  of 
having  an  alumnus  nominated  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Association  and  duly  voted 
upon  by  the  members,  for  the  position  of  Trustee 
of  the  University,  was  discussed  and,  after  several 
conferences  with  the  University  authorities,  a 
plan  was  adopted  whereby  an  alumnus  should 
be  elected  a  trustee  each  year  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  University.  This  plan  has 
worked  admirably,  and  the  University  has  thus 
added  to  its  governing  board  some  of  the  ablest 
men  among  our  graduates.  The  University 
authorities  have  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the 
active  interest  taken  by  this  Association  in  com- 
mending its  selection  of  professors  and  officers, 
and  for  the  enlargement  and  addition  of  some 
of  its  departments.  They  realize  that  there  is 
potency  in  the  approval  and  active  support  of 
the  alumni  in  every  course  of  action  which  the 
University  adopts. 

The  present  Alumni  Endowment  Fund  is 
about  $3,000.  This  amount  would  be  materially 
increased  if  all  of  the  graduates  would  become 
members.  The  Association  is  desirous  of  estab- 
lishing scholarships  and  of  aiding  the  University 
in  other  ways.  The  income  from  this  fund  can 
then  be  used  after  the  usual  expenses  are  paid. 
It  should  be  understood  that  the  members  are 
provided  with  a  suitable  entertainment  each  year 
without  assessment  or  expense  to  them,  and 
when  one  considers  the  interest  on  an  investment 
of  ten  dollars  required  as  an  initiation  fee,  the 
member  receives  more  than  the  quid  pro  quo  for 
his  entertainment.  The  Association  was  never 
in  better  condition.  A  history  of  the  alumni  is 
being  prepared  by  the  historian  and  when  com- 
pleted will  be  published.  It  is  desirable,  there- 
fore, that  all  information  and  data  pertaining  to 
our  graduates  which  would  aid  the  historian  in 
his  work  should  be  collected  and  sent  to  him. 
The  Association  is  in  a  position  to  commend 
itself  to  the  philanthropic  and  generous  graduates 
who  are  desirous  of  assisting  the  University 
through  this  channel.  Being  an  incorporated 
body  and  officered  by  conservative  business 
men  and  women,  its  affairs  will  be  legally  pro- 
tected and  judiciously  managed.  It  is  hoped 
therefore  that  the  graduates  will  take  notice  of 
this  opportunity  which  may  not  have  occurred 
to  them  before,  and  apportion  their  gifts,  either 
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directly  or  in  their  wills,  to  the  "Alumni  Associa- 
tion of  Northwestern  University"  for  the  Alumni 
Endowment  Fund. 

For  the  future  we  believe  this  Association  will 
become  more  useful,  and  more  alive  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  University. 

The  World's  Columbian  Exposition  will  be 
the  Mecca  to  which  all  people  will  wish  to  come 
and  pay  tribute.  It  is  to  be  a  pilgrimage  year 
and  everyone  who  can  will  come  to  Chicago. 
Why  then  should  we  not  have  a  jubilee  celebra- 
tion this  year  of  the  Alumni  Association  ?  The 
officers  of  the  Association  are  making  extensive 
preparations  for  the  greatest  reunion  of  graduates 
that  Northwestern  has  ever  had.  Invitations 
are  extended  to  all  the  graduates,  whether 
members  of  the  Association  or  not,  and  they  are 
urged  to  be  present.  A  grand  reunion  of  every 
class  will  be  held.  An  attractive  program  has 
been  outlined,  and  it  is  expected  that  Wednesday 
of  Commencement  week  this  year  will  witness 
one  of  the  most  successful  reunions  in  our 
history.  The  Hon.  H.  A.  Cooper,  of  the  class 
of  1873,  now  member  of  Congress  from  Wis- 
consin, will  deliver  an  address.  A  choice  musical 
program  and  an  elaborate  banquet  are  on  the 
list  of  attractions.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that 
every  one  who  has  come  within  the  profitable 
and  delightful  influence  of  the  classic  halls  of 
Northwestern,  will  reserve  this  day  and  be 
present  at  its  celebrations. 


THE  SUMMER  SCHOOL. 

The  arrangement  of  the  calendar  almost  uni- 
versally adopted  by  American  universities  is  un- 
doubtedly the  best,  all  things  considered,  that 
could  be  devised.  To  the  instructor,  at  least, 
the  long  vacation  for  change  of  scene,  recupera- 
tion of  exhausted  nerves  and  the  carrying  out  of 
plans  for  advanced  research  for  which  time 
could  not  be  found  during  the  academic  year,  is 
an  absolute  necessity. 

Indirectly  the  student  too  must  reap  the  ben- 
efits which  come  from  contact  with  professors 
who  return  to  their  work  with  renewed  stores  of 
physical  vigor  and  a  fresh  supply  of  that  con- 
tagious enthusiasm  which  comes  from  individual 
research  in  study,  field  or  laboratory,  or  from 
contact  with  other  investigators  in  the  summer 
meetings  of  learned  societies. 

On  the   other   hand   the   fact  remains  that  a 


not  inconsiderable  number  of  students  could 
profitably  spend,  and  would  gladly  spend,  a  part 
of  the  summer  vacation  in  making  up  arrears  of 
work,  shortening  the  time  of  completing  the 
prescribed  course  or  pursuing  additional  studies 
for  which  time  is  wanting  during  the  regular 
session.  To  provide  the  means  for  such  students 
to  do  their  work  under  regular  instructors  and 
with  university  facilities  will  insure  a  higher 
standard  of  work  than  if  it  were  done  under 
private  turors  and  will  encourage  many  to  un- 
dertake such  work  with  advantage  to  themselves 
who  would  not  otherwise  attempt  it. 

If,  however,  this  were  the  only  class  of  per- 
sons likely  to  be  reached,  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
the  results  would  justify  the  loss  involved  in  the 
sacrifice  of  a  much  needed  vacation  by  a  con- 
siderable number  of  instructors. 

There  is  another  class  whose  need  and  earnest 
wish  for  opportunities  from  which  by  circum- 
stances seemingly  beyond  their  control  they  are 
debarred,  seems  to  constitute  a  claim  upon  us  to 
meet  that  need.  Hundreds  of  teachers  in  pri- 
mary and  high  schools  as  well  as  in  the  numer- 
ous academies  and  smaller  colleges  throughout 
the  west  are  anxious  to  improve  themselves  by 
pursuing  advanced  studies  at  a  university.  Their 
small  salaries  will  not  allow  of  their  abandoning 
their  positions  for  a  year  or  more  of  consecu- 
tive study,  yet  they  would  gladly  devote  a  part 
of  their  vacations  to  such  study  for  a  series  of 
years,  with  the  hope  in  many  cases  of  subse- 
quently completing  a  collegiate  or  graduate 
course. 

The  experiment  of  offering  summer  courses 
in  particular  departments  has  been  tried  with 
most  gratifying  results  at  Harvard,  Cornell, 
Indiana  and  Wisconsin  Universities.  At  North- 
western a  tentative  beginning  was  made  by  a 
few  instructors  two  years  ago  which  showed  so 
manifest  a  demand  for  the  opportunities  offered 
that  it  was  decided  last  year  to  put  the  summer 
school  upon  a  permanent  basis.  Elementary 
and  advanced  courses  were  given  last  year  in 
mathematics,  physics,  astronomy,  photography, 
chemistry,  biology,  English  literature,  French, 
German,  Greek  and  Latin.  Nine  instructors 
were  employed  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
students  were  in  attendance,  of  whom  the  larger 
part  were  of  the  two  classes  indicated  above.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark  however  that  a  considerable 
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number  of  those  in  attendance  represented  a 
class  which  it  would  seem  very  desirable  to  reach, 
people  who  while  they  feel  that  their  school 
days  have  passed  would  yet  like  to  devote  a  por- 
tion of  their  summer  vacation  to  study  that  they 
may  keep  abreast  of  the  age.  Many  of  these 
people  come  in  touch  with  the  University 
through  extension  lectures,  and  the  summer 
school  becomes  a  connecting  link  to  a  still  closer 
bond  between  the  universities  and  the  people. 

The  plans  for  the  coming  year  contemplate  a 
considerable  enlargement  of  the  scope  of  the 
work  by  the  addition  of  several  courses  not  be- 
fore offered.  Several  professors  would  consent 
to  remain  and  offer  courses  if  they  could  be 
assured  that  there  would  be  a  demand  for  their 
work.  Students  who  desire  work  in  any  par- 
ticular department  will  do  much  to  insure  such 
courses  being  offered  if  they  will  communicate 
their  wishes  at  once  to  the  professor  in  charge 
of  the  department  in  which  they  desire  work. 
The  session  will  open  about  July  6,  and  con- 
tinue for  five  weeks,  with  a  possibility  that  in 
some  departments  a  second  course  will  be  given. 
The  courses  will  be  planned  usually  to  cover  a 
term's  work  in  the  five  weeks,  the  expectation  be- 
ing that  the  students  will  take  one  or  at  most 
two  courses.  Opportunities  will  be  given  for 
private  instruction  in  cases  where  classes  can 
not  be  provided  to  meet  the  student's  needs. 
Inquiries  concerning  the  summer  school  may  be 
addressed  to  Charles  B.  Thwing,  A.  M.,  22 
Science  Hall,  Evanston. 


ADDITIONS  TO  THE  FACULTY. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  greater  evidence  of  the 
progressive  spirit  of  an  institution  than  the 
readiness  with  which  it  responds  to  the  demands 
of  the  age  in  creating  new  chairs,  and  in  choosing 
men  to  fill  these  new  places.  The  five  new 
professors  in  this  faculty  show  the  spirit  of  the 
institution.  For  any  institution  to  make  so 
many  additions  to  its  faculty  in  any  one  year 
is  noteworthy  in  itself.  But  apart  from  the 
fact  of  number  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  each  of 
the  men  comes  with  all  the  buoyancy  and  hope 
of  young  manhood  and  that  each  has  enjoyed 
the  very  best  training  the  world  affords.  The 
following  brief  notices  of  their  lives  indicate 
clearly  that  Northwestern  is  not  satisfied  with 
anything  short  of  the  very  best. 


Henry  Seely  White,  Ph.D., 
Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics. 

Dr.  White  graduated  from  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Middletown,  Conneticut,  with  special 
honors  in  mathematics  and  philosophy  with  the 
class  of  1882.  That  he  distinguished  himself 
in  general  studies  is  shown  by  his  election  to 
Phi  Beta  Kappa.  The  next  year  as  assistant  in 
astronomy  and  physics  he  pursued  advanced 
studies  at  that  institution.  After  a  year  spent 
in  teaching  in  the  preparatory  school  at  Hack- 
ettstown,  N.  J.  he,  returned  to  Wesleyan  as 
registrar  and  tutor  in  mathematics. 

After  three  years  in  this  position,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  a  long  cherished  plan,  he  went  to 
Germany  in  1887.  Two  and  one  half  years 
were  spent  at  Gottingen  with  Professor  Felix 
Klein,  probably  the  greatest  of  the  German 
mathematicians — certainly  the  most  successful 
teacher.  The  thesis  which  Dr.  White  offered 
for  his  degree  at  Gottingen  was  upon  a  subject 
belonging  equally  to  the  theory  of  Abelian 
Integrals  and  to  the  theory  of  Invariants. 

During  the  year  1890-92,  Dr.  White  was 
assistant  in  pure  mathematics  at  Clark  Uni- 
versity, where  his  work  was  chiefly  upon  modern 
algebra  and  the  geometry  of  algebraic  curves 
and  surfaces. 

Aside  from  his  doctor's  thesis  and  an  ab- 
stract in  Vol.  37  of  the  Mathe?natische  Annalen, 
Dr.  White  has  published  the  results  of  two 
algebraic  investigations  in  Vol.  14  of  the  Am- 
erican Journal  of  Mathematics. 

Henry  Crew,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Physics. 

Professor  Crew,  a  native  of  Ohio,  received  his 
early  training  in  the  public  schools  of  Wilming- 
ton. He  took  his  bachelor's  degree  after  a 
regular  four  years'  course  at  Princeton  in  the 
class  of  1882.  After  an  additional  year  in 
graduate  work  at  Princeton,  he  spent  one  sem- 
ester in  Berlin  and  three  years  in  graduate  study 
at  Johns  Hopkins  University.  During  the  aca- 
demic year  1887-88  he  was  assistant  in  physics  in 
Johns  Hopkins.  For  the  next  three  years  he 
was  in  charge  of  the  department  of  physics  in 
Harverford  College.  The  next  year  was  spent 
as  astronomer  at  the  Lick  Observatory  in  Cali- 
fornia. In  September  1892  Professor  Crew 
entered  upon  his  duties  at  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity. Dr.  Crew  has  already  distinguished 
himself  as  a  specialist  in  his  chosen  field  and 
has  invented  some  valuable  instruments  for  use 
in  his  specialty  of  magnetism  and  light. 

J.  Scott  Clark,  A.  M., 

Professor  of  the  English  Language. 
Professor  Clark,  a  native  of  the  State  of  New 
York,    received  his  preparation    for    college  in 
the  Falley  Seminary  and  the  Hungerford  Col- 
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legiate  Institute.  He  graduated  with  the  degree 
of  A.  B.,  in  1877,  from  Syracuse  University. 
During  his  undergraduate  days  he  paid  special 
attention  to  literary  studies  and  was  also  a  fre- 
quent contributor  in  both  prose  and  verse  to  the 
college  papers. 

Owing  to  a  failure  of  eyesight  the  first  two 
years  after  graduating  were  spent  in  other  than 
literary  pursuits.  In  June  1879  Professor  Clark 
became  principal  of  the  Evanston  High  School. 
From  this  position  he  was  called  in  1882  to 
the  newly  established  chair  of  rhetoric,  elocu- 
tion and  English  criticism  in  Syracuse  Univer- 
sity. At  the  beginning  of  the  present  academic 
year  Professor  Clark  entered  upon  his  duties 
in  our  own  University.  Apart  from  a  large  num- 
ber of  newspaper  and  magazine  articles,  Profes- 
sor Clark  has  published  "A  Practical  Rhetoric," 
1886;  "A  Briefer  Practical  Rhetoric,"  1890; 
"The  Art  of  Reading  Aloud,"  1892.  The  first 
of  these  has  already  reached  a  sale  of  more  than 
18,000  volumes. 

Professor  Clark  is  about  to  publish  "A  Chart 
of  English  and  American  Literature"  and  has 
in  preparation,  "The  Inductive  Study  of  Eng- 
lish Style."  His  work  has  always  been  charac- 
terized by  an  aim  at  practical  results  rather  than 
the  discussion  of  the  development  of  theories. 

John  Henry  Gray,  Ph.D., 

Professor  of  Political  Science. 
Professor  Gray  is  a  native  of  Charleston,  Illi- 
nois. He  prepared  for  college  at  the  High 
School  of  the  State  Normal  University,  where 
he  also  completed  the  normal  course  of  the 
same  institution.  After  one  year  of  teaching  in 
the  High  School  of  Centralia,  Illinois,  Mr.  Gray 
entered  Harvard  College  with  the  class  of  1883. 
Beginning  the  study  of  Political  Economy  in 
his  sophomore  year,  he  made  a  specialty  of  Polit- 
ical Science  and  allied  subjects.  Mr.  Gray 
graduated  with  special  honors  in  Political 
Science.  Upon  the  resignation  of  Prof.  Laugh- 
lin  in  1888,  Mr.  Gray  was  appointed  instructor 
in  Political  Economy  at  Harvard,  which  position 
he  occupied  till  June  1889  when  he  went  abroad 
tocontinue  his  studies.  While  abroad  hedevoted 
himself  chiefly  to  administration  and  administra- 
tive law,  spending  two  semesters  at  Halle  with 
Conrad  and  Loening;  seven  months  at  Paris, 
studying  with  Levasseur,  Leroy  -  Beaulieu  Sorel, 
De  Foville  and  others;  one  semester  at  Vienna 
with  Carl  Menger,  Boehm  -  Bawerk  and  von 
Miaskowski,  and  somewhat  more  than  a  semester 


at  Berlin  with  Wagner,  Schmoller  and  von  Gneist. 
He  received  his  doctor's  degree  in  1892  at  Halle 
on  a  thesis  entitled:  Die  Stellung  der  Privaten 
Beleuchtungsgesellschaften  Zu  Stadt  und  Staat. 
This  has  since  been  published  in  Conrad's  Samm- 
lung. 

While  abroad  Mr.  Gray  travelled  extensively 
not  only  in  western  Europe  but  also  in  Greece, 
Turkey  and  the  Balkan  States. 

Henry  Clay  Stanclift,  Ph.D., 
Acting  Professor  of  Continental  European  History. 
Professor  Stanclift  was  born  at  Spencer,  New 
York.  Upon  his  graduation  from  the  academy  in 
his  native  place  he  received  the  prize  in  American 
History  offered  by  the  Inter- Academic  Literary 
Union  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was  for 
two  years  instructor  in  mathematics  and  history 
in  the  academy  at  Spencer.  He  entered  Cornell 
University  in  1885  and  graduated  with  his  class 
four  years  later.  He  maintained  a  very  high  rank 
during  his  college  course,  and  especially  in  his 
chosen  fields,  History  and  Political  Science. 
After  graduation  Mr.  Stanclift  went  directly  to 
Europe,  and  devoted  three  years  at  Leipzig  and 
Berlin  to  his  specialty  of  European  History, 
taking  his  doctorate  at  Leipzig.  There  is  perhaps 
no  other  field  which  has  been  nominally  culti- 
vated for  so  long  a  time  in  which  it  is  so  hard  to 
find  a  satisfactory  man.  The  University  is  there- 
fore doubly  fortunate  in  securing  a  man  of  such 
thorough  training  and  equipment  as  Dr.  Stan- 
clift. 

Harry  J.  Furber  Jr.,  Ph.  D., 
Lecturer  on  the  Development  of  Economic  Theory. 
Harry  J.  Furber,  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  is  a  native  of 
New  York.  His  university  training  has  been 
a  long,  rich,  and  varied  one.  Begun  by  an  ex- 
tended course  at  the  old  Chicago  University,  his 
collegiate  course  was  continued  at  Bowdoin 
college,  from  which  he  received  his  Master's  de- 
gree. After  this  he  spent  six  years  of  study  in 
Europe,  where  he  became  thoroughly  conversant 
with  the  results  of  economic  investigation  in  all 
of  the  western  European  nations,  and  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  almost  all  the  economists  of 
note.  He  received  his  doctor's  degree  at  Halle, 
magna  cum  laude.  The  line  along  which  Dr. 
Furber  is  at  work  has  been  too  long  neglected  in 
America,  and  the  university  is  especially  fortu- 
nate in  procuring  a  man  of  such  exceptional 
brilliancy,  combined  with  such  rare  training  for 
this  important  subject. 
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The  History  of  Medicine.  —  The  great  im- 
portance of  a  knowledge  of  the  origin  and  prog- 
ress or  evolution  of  the  various  branches  of 
medicine,  and  their  relation  to  the  coincident 
progress  of  all  other  departments  of  science,  is 
acknowledged  by  all  who  have  given  attention  to 
the  subject.  Notwithstanding  its  acknowledged 
importance,  however,  the  history  of  medicine 
rarely  finds  a  place  in  the  curriculum  of  even 
our  best  medical  schools.  Consequently  each 
annual  class  of  graduates  enter  upon  the  practi- 
cal duties  of  their  profession  with  their  mental 
vision  limited  almost  wholly  to  the  facts,  prin- 
ciples, theories  and  methods  of  investigation  of 
the  generation  to  which  they  belong.  This 
fosters  an  extravagant  estimate  of  the  impor- 
tance of  present  methods  and  present  progress, 
which  greater  familiarity  with  the  past  would 
correct.  To  supply,  in  some  measure,  this  de- 
fect in  the  ordinary  medical  college  curriculum, 
the  dean  of  the  Northwestern  University  Medi- 
cal School  (Chicago  Medical  College)  has  given 
to  the  senior  class  during  the  first  four  or  five 
weeks  of  the  last  two  collegiate  years,  a  course 
of  nine  lectures  embodying  a  careful  historical 
review  of  the  origin  and  subsequent  evolution  of 
medicine,  and  the  relations  of  its  progress  to  the 
coincident  systems  of  philosphy,  religion,  science 
and  arts,  with  its  present  characteristics  and 
tendencies.  The  interest  manifested  by  the 
class  and  the  intrinsic  importance  of  the  subject, 
would  justify  its  having  a  permanent  place  in 
the  curriculum. 

Bacteriology.  —  The  first  demonstrative 
course  in  Bacteriology  is  now  being  given  in  the 
Pathological  Laboratory  of  the  medical  school. 
This  was  made  possible  by  a  recent  importation 
of  Leitz  microscopes  fitted  with  Abb£  conden- 
sers, instruments  of  this  kind  being  absolutely 
necessary  for  good  demonstrative  work. 

Thirty  or  more  varieties  of  microorganisms, 
including  the  pathogenic  and  non-pathogenic, 
will  be  furnished  for  each  student  to  examine, 
stain  and  mount  for  permanent  preservation. 
The  work  in  this  course  is  largely  confined  to 
the  study  of  morphology  of  individual  organ- 
isms as  well  as  colony  characteristics.  Students 
are  taught  to  make  observations  on  stained  and 


unstained  specimens.  Facility  in  applying  the 
simpler  staining  methods  is  acquired,  including 
also  several  special  methods  —  such,  for  example 
as  that  used  for  demonstrating  the  tubercle  bacil- 
lus. In  planning  this  course  it  was  decided  to 
separate  morphological  bacteriology  from  bac- 
teriological technique.  The  former  should  be 
required  of  all  students,  while  the  latter  should 
be  given  in  a  separate  course  to  be  made  elec- 
tive and  coupled  with  one  or  more  original  re- 
search problems. 

The  new  laboratories  now  under  construction 
for  the  use  of  the  medical  department,  are  ex- 
pected to  furnish  the  requisite  space  for  helping 
in  the  development  of  that  highest  function  of 
a  university,  original  research.  It  is  well  known 
that  much  money  is  needed  to  equip  and  main- 
tain a  research  department,  but  it  is  hoped  that 
nothing  will  be  wanting  to  make  this  a  most 
successful  one. 

We  have  visited  the  various  hygienic  insti- 
tutes of  Europe  where  bacteriology,  chemistry 
and  other  sciences  relative  to  public  health  are 
investigated  and  taught.  To  some  of  these, 
moreover,  nations  have  looked  for  help  and 
advise  when  epidemic  diseases  threatened,  and 
cities  and  communities  for  protection  from  food 
adultration  and  water  contamination.  A  very 
noble  function  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  educa- 
tion. Science  has  gained  by  slow  progress  and 
honorable  means  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
May  she  not  ask  them  to  help  her,  by  support- 
ing a  group  of  workers  whose  opinions  on  sani- 
tation and  public  health  shall  be  authoritative, 
who  shall  labor  for  the  advancement  of  knowl- 
edge as  well  as  the  public  good,  and  teach  in 
the  name  of  a  great  university? 

The  Four  Years'  Course — This  is  the  first 
year  that  the  medical  school  has  demanded  four 
courses  of  study  of  its  students.  It  was  antici- 
pated that  this  change  would  very  considerably 
diminish  the  incoming  class.  The  result  has 
been  most  encouraging,  as  the  diminution  has 
been  less  than  was  expected.  Although  the 
matriculates  in  this  class  are  fewer  than  last  year, 
the  total  number  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
school  is  two  more  than  in  189 1-2.  This  is  due 
to  a  large  second-year  class  of  whom  all  but 
sixteen  were  in  the  school  the  preceding  year. 
11 
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Northwestern  University  Medical  School  was 
the  first  in  the  county  to  grade  its  courses  of 
study.  It  was  the  first  to  demand  attendance 
on  these  courses  of  lectures  for  graduation.  It 
has  now  demanded  four  courses. 

There  are  six  other  schools  in  the  county  that 
with  this  year  begin  to  make  the  same  demand. 
Four  of  them  are  regular  schools  of  medicine. 
They  are,  besides  our  own,  Harvard  Medical 
School,  Medical  Department  of  Michigan  Uni- 
versity and  the  medical  school  at  Raleigh,  N.  C. 
In  Canada  there  are  sixteen  four-course  schools. 
In  the  United  States  are  also  twenty-seven  col- 
leges that  demand  four  courses  of  study  and  three 
courses  of  lectures.  (One  of  the  four  years  of 
study  may  be  in  a  preceptor's  office).  They  are 
all  in  states  in  the  Mississipps  valley  except  one 
each  in  New  York,  New  Hampshire  and  Oregon. 
There  are  fifty-four  colleges  that  demand  three 
years  of  study  and  three  annual  courses  of  lee 
tures  for  graduation.  Unfortunately  there  are 
others  whose  requirements  are  even  less  than 
this. 

The  high  standard  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Medical  School  has  been  maintained  by 
sacrificing  large  classes  and  pecuniary  success 
for  high  grade  instruction  aud  honorable  repu- 
tation. 

Extending  the  period  of  instruction  over  four 
years  has  enabled  the  school  to  increase  the 
number  of  courses  which  it  can  offer  students. 
The  laboratory  courses  have  been  made  more 
complete.  A  course  in  bacteriology,  recitation 
courses  in  practice  of  medicine  and  surgical 
pathology  and  a  lecture  course  in  orthopedic 
surgery  has  been  established.  The  course  in 
hygiene  has  been  extended.  The  most  impor- 
tant change  that  the  additional  year's  study  has 
made  possible  is  one  year  more  of  clinical 
instruction. 

The  Development  of  Medical  Schools. — 
The  evolution  of  methods  of  medical  education 
in  this  country  is  interesting.  In  colonial  days, 
and  long  after  in  the  least  thickly  settled  parts 
of  the  country,  there  was  such  a  demand  for 
medical  aid,  that  every  one  with  natural  tact  in 
the  care  of  the  sick  was  called  upon  and  kept 
occupied.  Those  who  had  even  a  smattering 
of  a  medical  education  were  highly  esteemed. 
Graduates  in  medicine  were  few  and  widely 
scattered.     When  schools  were  first  established 


on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  they  were  so  few  and 
widely  separated  that  they  could  not  meet  the 
demands  of  the  country.  Naturally,  therefore, 
most  of  those  who  acquired  some  knowledge  of 
medicine,  obtained  it  of  practitioners  to  whom 
they  were  apprenticed  and  with  whom  they 
lived.  The  earliest  schools  were  not  regarded 
so  much  as  teaching  institutions  as  reviewing 
institutions.  Their  courses  were  only  of  a  few 
weeks'  duration.  The  same  courses  were  taken 
two  years  in  succession  by  students  who  could 
afford  the  time.  No  attempt  was  made  to  grade 
them  ;  indeed,  it  was  not  necessary  as  they  were 
supposed  to  be  reviews  of  what  had  been  learned 
with  a  preceptor,  rather  than  means  of  impart- 
ing new  information.  The  early  schools  made 
it  possible  for  the  student  to  learn  something  of 
practical  anatomy,  a  kind  of  study  that  could 
rarely  be  prosecuted  under  a  preceptor.  Indeed 
this  constituted  the  chief  attraction  of  these  col- 
leges. There  was  no  clinical  teaching  and  no 
laboratory  instruction.  The  most  fundamental 
subjects  were  hastily  reviewed  in  lectures. 

The  advantages  of  instruction  gained  from 
those  who  prepared  themselves  to  teach  special 
subjects  made  the  schools  more  popular  and  the 
preceptor's  teaching  seem  less  valuable.  By 
degrees  clinical  instruction  was  added  to  the  di- 
dactic. Laboratory  teaching  began  in  anatomy. 
It  did  not  extend  beyond  this  branch  for  many 
years.  For  another  considerable  period  it  was 
confined  to  anatomy  and  chemistry.  Within  the 
memory  of  even  young  practitioners  it  was  ex- 
tended to  histology  and  to  pathology.  Unfortu- 
nately in  many  schools  even  to-day  the  latter  are 
not  required  courses  or  are  given  inadequately. 
Of  the  laboratory  courses  offered  by  our  most  fa- 
mous schools  those  in  pathology  and  physiology 
are  least  thoroughly  given  or  are  omitted  alto 
gether.  The  multiplication  of  medical  and 
surgical  specialities  has  also  greatly  enlarged  the 
curriculum  of  medical  schools. 

American  medicine  has  been  famous  because 
of  its  excellent  practitioners  and  operators. 
The  physicians  and  surgeons  have  demonstrated 
acuteness  of  observation,  learning  and  origin- 
ality as  diagnosticians,  therapeutists  and  opera- 
tors, but  the  experimental  side  of  the  sciences 
embraced  in  the  study  of  medicine  has  been 
neglected.  Until  recently  no  provision  has  been 
made  in  American   schools  for  the  prosecution 
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of  original  research  in  physiology,  experimental 
pathology  and  therapeutics,  bacteriology  and 
hygiene.  Such  facilities  are  now  demanded  and 
must  be  provided  by  the  best  schools.  They 
come  last,  for  they  can  only  be  maintained  by 
liberal  endowment.  The  head  of  each  labora- 
tory must  be  able  to  devote  his  whole  time  to  it ; 
he  cannot  therefore  earn  a  livelihood  by  the 
practice  of  medicine.  Endowed  professorships 
are  necessary ;  but  the  expense  of  maintaining 
such  laboratories  and  their  proper  equipment  is 
also  costly  and  demands  for  them  especial  sup- 
port. In  Europe  these  endowments  are  supplied 
by  the  state.  We  must  rely  upon  the  munifi- 
cence of  individuals.  The  importance  of  these 
needs  has  not  yet  been  appreciated  by  the 
people. 

Northwestern  University  Medical  School  has 
fortunately  been  promised  a  part  of  what  is  re- 
quired for  the  support  of  such  work.  The  very 
fine  and  commodious  new  Laboratory  Building 
will  afford  the  room  and  equipment  needed. 
But  from  fifty  to  one-hundred  thousand  dollars 
is  still  required  to  complete  the  endowment 
fund  which  it  should  have. 

Methods  of  Instruction.  —  Instruction  by 
lectures  was  essential  in  the  schools  first  estab- 
lished and  has  been  the  prevalent  system  of 
teaching  because  of  its  inheritance.  It  has 
moreover  been  the  habitual  method  of  teaching 
in  similar  institutions  in  other  lands.  The  suc- 
cess of  the  recitation  system  in  colleges  of  arts 
and  science  has  been  so  great,  that  it  is  finding 
its  way  into  medical  colleges.  In  our  own, 
chemistry  and  anatomy  have  been  taught  in  part 
in  this  way  for  several  years.     This  year  recita- 


tion courses  have  been  established  in  Surgical 
Pathology  and  Practical  Medicine.  The  best 
instruction  can  undoubtedly  be  given  by  a  com- 
bination of  recitations,  lectures  and  practical 
teaching  in  laboratories  and  clinics.  For  exam- 
ple, a  knowledge  of  the  whole  field  of  medicine 
or  surgery  can  be  best  obtained  from  a  good 
text-book  in  which  the  subjects  are  considered 
systematically  and  concisely,  and  their  attentive 
study  could  be  best  enforced  by  recitations  from 
them.  The  lecturer  will  then  have  time  to  de- 
velop with  fullness  those  topics  which  are  of 
the  most  importance,  which  need  illustration  or 
are  of  the  most  interest  at  the  time  because  of 
new  discoveries.  His  lectures  will  then  be  con- 
stantly fresh  and  stamped  with  his  own  individu- 
ality. He  is  frequently  hampered  by  present 
methods,  as  he  must  endeavor  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  surgery  or  medicine  and  allot  to 
each  topic  its  modicum  of  time.  Anatomy, 
histology,  physiology,  pathology  and  chemistry 
can  be  best  taught  by  recitations  and  public  and 
laboratory  demonstrations.  Just  as  laboratory 
teaching  has  grown  in  importance  because  it 
necessitates  the  giving  to  students  personal 
instruction,  illustrates  a  subject  most  vividly  and 
exhibits  its  logic  most  clearly,  so  clinical  instruc- 
tion has  grown  in  importance  and  for  the  same 
reasons. 

The  facilities  for  clinical  teaching  will  be 
greatly  augmented  next  year  by  the  enlarge- 
ment of  Mercy  Hospital  which  is  now  in  prog- 
ress. The  capacity  of  this  hospital  will  be 
nearly  or  quite  doubled.  It  is  also  expected 
that  next  winter  the  South  Side  Free  Dispen- 
sary will  be  commodiously  housed. 


THE  LATV  SCHOOL 


THE  LA  W  SCHOOL. 
The  Law  School  has  begun  another  pros- 
perous year.  The  faculty  has  been  increased, 
new  lecturers  have  been  added  to  the  already 
distinguished  corps,  and  the  curriculum  has 
been  made  more  complete  and  scientific.  The 
first  term  shows  about  175  sudents  enrolled 
- — a  greater  number  than  in  any  previous 
year,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1891-2. 
Last  year  the  establishment  of  evening  classes 
and  of  a  post  -  graduate    course,    brought    the 


number  of  students  up  to  over  200.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  men  who  attended  the 
evening  classes  usually  spent  their  time  during 
the  day  in  some  other  occupation  than  study; 
and  as  the  curriculum  of  the  school  is  so 
extensive,  and  the  work  required  so  thorough, 
that  a  student's  whole  time  should  be  given  to 
his  work  in  the  school,  it  was  decided  to  abandon 
the  evening  classes.  Experience  has  shown 
that  much  better  work  is  done  by,  and  can  be 
required    of,  students  in   day    schools    than   in 
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evening  schools,  and  the  abolition  of  the  evening 
classes  is  a  benefit  to  the  school,  though  it 
operates  temporarily  to  diminish  somewhat  the 
number  of  students. 

As  for  the  post  -  graduate  course,  the  number 
of  students  pursuing  it  was  small,  and  the 
degree  conferred,  that  of  "Master  of  Laws,"  is 
one  which  has  been  properly  abolished.  On  some 
great  man  whose  life  had  been  spent  in  the 
acquisition  of  the  law,  on  a  Coke,  a  Chitty,  a 
Story,  such  a  degree  might  aptly  be  conferred; 
but  to  dub  a  young  sprig  of  the  law,  who  has 
studied  the  subject  but  three  years  (a  term 
which  should  be  prescribed  for  the  Bachelor's 
degree)  "Master  of  Laws,"  is  to  make  the  degree 
practically  meaningless. 

On  Friday  evenings  during  the  term  a  series 
of  lectures  has  been  given  on  topics  of  interest  to 
the  students.  Professor  Nathan  Abbott  opened 
the  course  with  an  informal  address  on  the  cele- 
brated Inns  of  Court.  The  address  was  much 
enjoyed  by  those  present,  and  well  deserves  repeti- 
tion before  a  larger  and  more  general  audience. 
A  brief  outline  of  the  lecture  is  appended. 

THE    INNS   OF   COURT. 

Causes  which  led  to  establishing ;  rival  systems  of 
law  ;  the  civil  law  ;  the  common  law  ;  the  civil  law  and 
the  Universities ;  location  of  the  "common  pleas"  at 
Westminster;  the  student's  inns  at  Holborn ;  Fortescue 
and  Dugdale  on  student  life  ;  Herbert's  Antiquities  of  the 
Inns  of  Court ;  the  influence  of  the  inns  on  modern 
fiction  ;  Dickens  and  Thackeray. 

Professor  Abbott  has  also  been  giving  an 
interesting  and  valuable  course  of  lectures  on 
the  subject  of  Legal  Bibliography.  This  subject 
is  one  of  which  Professor  Abbott  has  made  a 
special  study,  and  in  regard  to  which  he  is  an 
authority.  An  outline  of  the  lectures  up  to  the 
present  time  follows.  The  lectures  will  be  con- 
tinued next  term. 

LEGAL  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 
The  literature  of  the  law  is  of  interest  in  itself,  apart 
from  its  value  as  affording  rules  of  action ;  illustrations 
from  the  State  Trials  ;  arguments  of  Burke  and  Erskine, 
Bentham  and  Brougham ;  of  its  interest  to  the  historian 
and  the  political  economist ;  "only  in  legal  documents  and 
under  legal  forms  are  the  social  and  economic  arrange- 
ments of  remote  times  made  visible  to  us."  English 
history  best  read  in  the  statute  books.  The  popular  idea 
of  law  books;  Chancellor  Kent's  estimate  of  the  reports  as 
literature ;  they  are  the  product  of  trained  minds ;  the 
bounds  of  the  subject ;  antiquity  of  law  and  law  literature  ; 
results  of  the  historical  method  as  applied  to  the  investiga- 
into  of   legal  institutions.     Legal  Bibliography  defined  as 


a  history  or  description  of  law  books  and  manuscripts,  with 
notices  of  the  different  editions,  the  times  in  which  they 
were  printed,  and  information  tending  to  illustrate  the 
history  of  legal  literature,  and  show  the  relative  value  of 
such  works  to  the  practitioner. 

Chancellor  Kent  on  the  subject ;  Wallace  ;  lack  of  strictly 
legal  bibliographies  ;  authorities  on  the  subject:  Maitland's 
"Why  the  History  of  English  Law  is  not  Written;"Maitland's 
"The  Materials  for  English  Legal  History;"  Wallace's 
Reports ;  Bridgeman  ;  Marvin  ;  Clarke  &  Worrall's 
Catalogues  ;  Ram  ;  Bertrop ;  Daniels'  History  of  the 
Law  Reports;  Books  on  the  History  of  the  Law  (not 
necessarily  of  the  English  Law);  Sir  Henry  Sumner 
Maine,  Ancient  Law ;  Pollock ;  estimate  of  Maine  in 
"Oxford  Lectures  ;"  Maitland's  estimate  in  his  Cambridge 
address  of  1888;  Spence  ;  Madox  ;  M.  Luman  ;  Seebohm. 

Books  pretaining  to  English  Law  ;  periods  ;  classification 
arbitrary  ;  1st  period,  prior  to  1066  :  Stubbs'  Charters  ; 
Essays  in  Anglo  Saxon  Law  ;  Kemble's  Codex  Diplomat- 
ics ;  Earle's  Law  Charters  and  Saxonic  Documents ; 
influence  of  Roman  Law;  2d  period  :  from  1066  to  Glanvil 
and  the  beginning  of  "Legal  Memory."  (September 
3,  1 189).  The  records;  Cooper's  Account  of  the 
Public  Records ;  Rye,  Records  and  Record  Searchings ; 
Statutes  and  Constitutions  of  the  period ;  the  Ingulfine 
Forgery ;  Domesday  Book  and  the  literature  about  it ; 
Bigelow's  History  of  Procedure  in  the  Norman  Period. 
The  influence  of  Roman  Law  ;  Maine's  Cambridge  essay 
of  1856  ;  Scrutton  ;  Hadley  ;  the  Canon  Law  ;  Elphin- 
stone's  List  of  Authorities  ;  3d  Period  :  Glanvil  and  the 
Early  Treatises ;  Glanvil ;  Dialogue  of  the  Exchequer ; 
Madox  ;  Bracton  ;  Briton  ;  Fleta  ;  4th  Period  :  The  year 
books  to  Coke  ;  Early  Reporting  ;  Dyer ;  Plowden  ;  The 
Abridgments  ;  Littleton  ;  5th  "Our  Master  Coke  ;"  Coke's 
Law  Library ;  The  Prefaces  to  Coke's  Reports  ;  The  insti- 
tutes ;  The  Reports. 

Another  lecture  of  much  pleasure  and  profit  to 
the  students  was  given  by  Mr.  Charles  C.  Pickett, 
assistant  librarian  of  the  Chicago  Law  Institute, 
who  delivered  an  informal  address  to  the 
members  of  the  Law  School  on  the  library  of 
the  Chicago  Law  Institute  and  its  use.  After 
explaining  briefly  the  character  and  classification 
of  the  library,  Mr.  Pickett  showed  by  diagrams 
where  the  different  classes  of  books  in  the  library 
might  be  found.  The  different  systems  of 
reporting,  the  American  and  English  divisions, 
were  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  periodicals  in 
which  these  divisions  are  contained.  The 
subject  of  periodical  literature  received  consider- 
able attention  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
subject  as  well  as  its  importance. 

In  a  hasty  way  the  origin  of  the  municipal 
law  of  Illinois  was  described.  Beginning  with 
the  act  establishing  the  Northwest  Territory  in 
1787,  it  was  shown  how  by  the  division  of  the 
territory  the  State  of  Illinois  came  into  existence. 
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The  various  constitutional  conventions  in  the 
state  were  referred  to  and  a  list  was  given  of  the 
official  revisions  of  the  statutes. 

In  this  connection  it  is  worth  noting  that 
under  the  stimulus  given  to  the  students  by 
the  methods  of  instruction  now  in  vogue,  more 
students  are  using  the  law  library  this  year  than 
ever  before.  As  books  are  the  student's  tools,  so 
the  library  is  his  laboratory,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
great  privileges  of  the  students  of  our  Law 
School  that  they  have  free  access  to  so  valuable 
a  library  as  that  of  the  Chicago  Law  Institute. 

On  another  Friday  evening,  Professor  E.  A. 
Harriman  lectured  to  the  students  on  "The  Study 
of  Cases,"  following  the  lines  laid  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Wambaugh  in  his  excellent  treatise  on  that 
subject.  Although  the  so  -  called  "case  method" 
is  not  pursued  in  this  school,  the  value  of  the 
study  of  cases  to  the  student  is  kept  constantly 
in  mind.  Cases  are  regarded  by  the  faculty 
rather  as  the  evidence,  than  as  the  source  of  the 
common  law,  and  while  the  students  are  not  left 
to  wander  hopelessly  through  a  maze  of  cases  in 
search  of  a  principle  which  can  be  attained  by  a 
direct  road,  they  are  given  such  training  in  the 
study  of  cases,  that  if  they  should  come  across 
an  unexplored  labyrinth  of  case-law,  they  may 
be  able  to  find  their  way  out  with  certainty  and 
ease.  This  training  is  given  partly  by  requiring 
students  to  study  certain  leading  cases  until 
they  become  familiar  both  with  the  case  and  the 
principle  involved  therein,  and  partly  by  seminar 
work.  This  seminar  work  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  modern  university  methods  of 
instruction,  and  in  no  branch  of  learning  is  it 
more  valuable  than  in  the  study  of  an  inductive 
science  like  the  common  law.  It  is  the  intention 
of  the  faculty  to  make  this  work  a  characteristic 
feature  of  the  school. 

In  the  matter  of  examinations,  some  changes 
have  been  made  in  the  school.  All  examinations 
are  now  written,  instead  of  oral,  and  examinations 
are  held  in  all  the  required  studies  of  the  curricu- 
lum. It  is  believed  that  the  curriculum  offered  by 
the  school  affords  one  of  the  best  two  -  year 
courses  in  the  country;  and  it  is  intended  that  the 
standard  of  work  required  shall  be  on  an  equally 
high  plane.  There  are  very  few  law  schools  in 
the  country  whose  diplomas  are  looked  upon  by 
the  profession  as  carrying  any  weight  — 
especially  among  the  law  schools  of  the  West. 


That  the  Law  School  of  Northwestern  University 
shall  take  its  place  among  these  few  is  the  aim 
and  intention  of  the  faculty. 

Judge  Seymour  D.  Thompson  of  St.  Louis,  the 
distinguished  jurist  and  writer,  delivered  his 
course  of  lectures  on  Corporations  early  in  the 
term.  It  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  lectures 
were  much  appreciated  by  the  students.  Judge 
Thompson  retires  from  the  bench  this  year, 
and  will  devote  his  time  to  writing  and  lectur- 
ing. 

Hon.  H.  W.  Blodgett,  Dean  of  the  Law 
School,  has  been  in  Washington  most  of  the 
time  this  fall,  but  returned  to  Chicago  for  a 
time  to  hold  court  and  to  deliver  his  lectures  on 
Admiralty.  At  the  close  of  his  lectures,  Judge 
Blodgett  gave  some  most  interesting  reminis- 
cences of  his  long  and  varied  career  at  the  bar 
and  on  the  bench.  Judge  Blodgett  was  one  of  the 
very  early  settlers  of  Chicago, and  his  acquaintance 
with  the  bar  and  bench  of  Illinois  for  the  last 
half  century  can  hardly  be  equalled  by  that  of 
any  other  man.  Now,  after  years  of  honorable 
and  distinguished  services,  Judge  Blodgett 
retires  from  the  District  Court  bench  with  the 
highest  respect  and  warmest  admiration  of  all 
the  members  of  the  bar.  His  great  learning  and 
ability  have  been  recognized  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  appointing  him  as  one  of  the  counsel 
for  the  United  States  in  the  matter  of  the  Behring 
Sea  dispute  between  Great  Brittain  and  this 
country,  a  dispute  which  involves  international 
questions  of  the  greatest  difficulty  and  impor- 
tance. This  appointment  will  keep  Judge 
Blodgett  in  Washington  most  of  the  winter,  and 
so  prevent  him  from  delivering  his  course  of 
lectures  on  Patents  this  term. 

The  following  account  of  the  new  members  of 
the  Law  Faculty  is  taken  from  the  Evanston 
papers: 

Nathan  Abbott,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  Secretary  of 
Northwestern  University  Law  School,  and  Pro- 
fessor of  Equity,  Wills  and  Domestic  Relations, 
comes  to  the  University  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School,  where  he  had  won 
distinction  as  a  very  successful  teacher  of  law. 
Professsor  Abbott  was  graduated  at  Yale  in  1877, 
and  afterwards  from  the  Boston  Law  School. 
He  was  practicing  at  the  Boston  bar  when 
called  to  the  Michigan  Law  School.  He  is  a 
man  of  marked  ability,  and  brings  to  the  school 
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an  enthusiasm  and  energy  that  insure  his  high 
success  of  a  teacher  of  law. 

Ernest  Wilson  Huffcut,  B.S.,  LL.B.,  Professor 
of  Personal  Property,  Sales,  Torts,  and  Corpora- 
tions, was  elected  this  year  to  a  professorship  in 
the  law  school.  Professor  Huffcut  comes  to  the 
university  from  the  Indiana  University  Law 
School,  where  he  had  taught  with  marked  suc- 
cess. He  graduated  at  Cornell  University  in 
1884,  with  high  honors,  and  remained  there 
three  years  as  instructor  in  English  literature. 
He  afterwards  practiced  law  in  Minnesota,  and 
was  called  from  there  to  the  professorship  at 
Indiana  University.  Professor  Huffcut  is  a  very 
cultured  and  scholarly  man,  a  fine  public  speaker, 
and  a  writer  of  ability. 

Edward  Avery  Harriman,  A.  B.,  LL.  B.,  is  a 
Harvard  man,  having  taken  his  degree  there 
summa  cum  laude,  with  honors  in  political 
science.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Univer- 
sity Law  School,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Boston  bar.  He  had  also  practiced  law  in 
Kansas  for  two  years  when  called  to  Northwestern 
University  Law  School,  as  professor  of  Contracts, 
Partnership  and  Evidence.  Professor  Harriman 
is  a  brilliant  and  scholarly  man,  and  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  excellent  faculty  of  the  law 
school. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  OF  LA  IV. 
A  new  feature  in  legal  instruction  in  the  Uni- 
versity is  the  establishment  of  a  summer  school 
of  law,  which  will  begin  July  13,  1893,  an^  close 
September  6.  Nearly  all  colleges  hold  their 
commencements  about  the  last  of  June,  while 
the  law  school  year  does  not  begin  till  the  fall. 
The  interval  between  June  and  September  is  one 
which  many  graduates  of  our  colleges  would 
like  to  spend  in  gaining  some  knowledge  of 
their  intended  profession,  the  law.  Moreover, 
the  course  required  in  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Law  School  is  so  extensive  as  to  demand 
the  student's  whole  time  for  the  two  years  into 
which  the  course  has  to  be  condensed.  Many 
students,  therefore,  will  be  glad  of  an  oppor- 
tunity to  lighten  the  work  of  the  regular  school 
year,  whether  they  are  already  members  of  the 
school  or  intend  entering  it  in  the  fall.  There 
are  also  many  young  men  in  law  offices  who  are 


unable  to  take  the  regular  law  school  course,  but 
who  may  desire  to  acquire  some  thorough  and 
systematic  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  law ;  and  to  such  young  men  a  summer 
course  of  instruction  will  be  of  benefit. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  Summer  School 
of  Law  will  comprise  the  following  courses  : 

Course  1.  Elementary  Law,  Professor  Nathan 
Abbott. 

Course  2.  Equity,  Professor  Nathan  Abbott. 

Course  3.  Contracts,  Professor  Edward  Avery 
Harriman. 

Course  4.  Torts,  Professor  Edward  Avery 
Harriman. 

The  tuition  fee  will  be  $15  for  each  course,  or 
$50  for  all  the  courses. 

The  text-books  used  will  be  the  following : 

Course  1.  Robinson's  Elementary  Law,  and 
Blackstone's  Commentaries  (any  edition). 

Course  2.  Bispham's  Equity. 

Course  3.  Anson  on  Contracts  (2d  Am.  ed.) 

Course  4.  Bigelow  on  Torts. 

The  instruction  given  will  be  both  by  text- 
books and  by  lectures.  Although  the  work 
done  in  the  summer  courses  will  not  count  for 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  students  who 
faithfully  pursue  the  summer  courses  will  be 
allowed  to  take  examination  therein  at  the 
beginning  of  the  regular  school  year,  and,  by 
passing  the  examination  in  any  study,  will  be 
excused  from  the  work  required  in  that  study  in 
the  regular  curriculum  ;  but  such  students  will 
not  be  excused  for  more  than  five  hours  a  week 
in  any  one  term. 

The  situation  of  the  Law  School  in  the  heart 
of  Chicago,  offers  advantages  which  are  appa- 
rent, and  need  no  description.  The  exercises 
will  be  held  in  the  morning  from  8.30  to  12.30; 
and  on  Saturdays  there  will  be  no  exercises.  It 
may  be  added  that  the  World's  Congress  Aux- 
iliary will  bring  together  this  summer  many  of 
the  greatest  men  in  all  branches  of  human 
knowledge  and  activity ;  and  the  Law  Reform 
Congress,  in  particular,  will  be  of  special  inter- 
est to  law  students. 

Further  particulars  in  regard  to  the  Law 
School  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  Profes- 
sor E.  A.  Harriman,  Northwestern  University 
Law  School,  40  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago. 


SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY 


SCHOOL  OF  PHARMACY. 
While  the  growth  in  all  departments  of  the 
University  has  been  more  than  satisfactory,  that 
of  the  School  of  Pharmacy  has  exceeded  the 
anticipations  of  its  most  sanguine  friends. 
This  department  was  organized  in  1886  and 
regular  instruction  was  begun  in  September  of 
that  year,  under  auspices  not  wholly  flattering. 
The  five  gentlemen  constituting  the  executive 
committee  of  the  school,  and  the  members  of 
the  faculty  felt  confident  regarding  the  result, 
but  many  others  predicted  certain  failure  for  the 
enterprise.  The  table  below  shows  who  were 
right. 

Attendance    at    the    Northwestern     University 
School  of   Pharmacy   from  its  Establish- 
ment to  November  i,  1892. 


PERIOD. 

NO.  OF  STUDENTS. 

Winter  Term  of  1886-87 

62. 

Summer  Term  of  1887,  and  Winter 
Term  of  1887-88 

175- 

209. 

217. 
284. 

365. 
389 

Summer  Term  of  1888,  and  Winter 
Term  of  1888-89 

Summer  Term  of  1889,  and  Winter 

Summer  Term  of  1890,  and  Winter 

Term  of  1890-91 

Summer  Term  of  1891,  and  Winter 

Summer  Term  of  1892,  and  Winter 
Term  of  1892-93 

The  success  of  the  school  "must  not  be  meas- 
ured however  by  the  gain  in  the  number  of  stu- 
dents alone.  Such  a  standard,  while  faulty 
everywhere,  would  be  doubly  so  in  an  institu- 
tion whose  mission  it  is  to  train  young  men  and 
women  for  positions  of  great  professional 
responsibility. 

The  records  of  the  school  in  the  hands  of  the 
Dean,  show  that  the  graduates,  on  leaving  with 
their  diplomas,  soon  secure  situations  in  stores 
of  the  very  best  class,  where  the  value  of  careful 
training  is  recognized.  This  is  the  true  reason 
of  the  success  of  the  school,  because  it  is  a 
practical  one. 

During  the  last  five  years  each  student  of 
the  school  has  received  over  thirty  hours  per 
week  of  class-room  and  laboratory  instruction. 

To  do  this  work  properly  necessited  the  di- 
vision of  the  classes  into  sections,  which  entailed 
on  professors  and  assistants  much  extra  labor, 
and    prevented,    for    the    time,    the    establish- 


ment of  special  courses  in  the  higher  fields 
of  pharmaceutical  research.  While  the  work 
done  in  the  school  has  always  been  practical, 
and  just  what  the  majority  of  the  students  have 
needed  to  qualify  them  for  the  usual  duties  of 
pharmacists,  it  has  been  felt  by  the  faculty  that 
efforts  in  other  lines  are  also  necessary  for  the 
future  of  the  school. 

Higher  courses  must  be  established  in  which 
students  can  cover  a  broader  range  of  studies, 
and  in  which  they  will  be  taught  the  methods 
of  scientific  investigation.  The  research  labor- 
atory must  occupy  the  first  place  in  the  new 
instruction.  The  study  of  pharmacy  is  as  old 
as  is  civilization  itself,  but  broad  fields  of  inves- 
tigation are  still  waiting  for  the  ambitious  stu- 
dent, and  legitimate  investigation,  too,  promis- 
ing abundant  reward.  The  preparation  and 
study  of  compounds  useful  in  medicine  is  always 
interesting  and  important,  and  the  pharmaceu- 
tical chemist  has  certainly  the  first  right  to  labor 
in  this  field. 

Teachers  in  our  higher  schools  have  a  double 
duty  to  perform.  They  must  not  only  impart 
the  text-book  instruction  suited  to  the  needs  of 
the  average  student,  but  they  should  also,  in 
some  way,  advance  the  sum  of  human  knowl- 
edge in  their  respective  departments,  and  by 
example  encourage  their  brightest  students  in 
the  same  direction.  Such  work  can  be  carried 
out  only  through  special  courses,  and  these  the 
school  will  soon  be  prepared  to  give. 

The  new  building  for  the  medical  and  phar- 
maceutical schools  is  rapidly  nearing  comple- 
tion, and  within  a  few  weeks  the  property  of 
the  latter  will  be  moved  into  the  new  quarters. 
It  may  be  of  interest  to  show  what  the  faculty 
of  pharmacy  expect  to  accomplish  under  the 
improved  conditions. 

The  whole  of  the  second  floor  will  be  devoted 
to  the  work  of  the  school,  and  in  this  space 
there  will  be  four  large  laboratories,  viz. :  for 
practical  pharmacy,  dispensing,  pharmacognosy 
and  botany.  There  are  also  two  private  rooms 
for  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  pharmacy 
and  of  botany  and  pharmacognosy. 

The  pharmaceutical  laboratory  is  amply  large 
to  accomadate  one-hundred  students  working 
together.     Working  in  sections,  400  can  be  ac- 
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commodated.  The  dispensing  laboratory,  where 
the  students  attain  proficiency  in  the  practical 
work  of  putting  up  prescriptions,  will  accommo- 
date forty  working  at  one  time.  A  class  of 
fifty-four  can  be  taught  at  one  time  in  the  labor- 
atory of  botany,  and  about  the  same  number 
in  the  laboratory  of  pharmacognosy.  These 
laboratories  are  all  to  be  furnished,  not  only 
with  the  usual  appliances  necessary  for  general 
instruction,  but  with  apparatus  required  in  ad- 
vanced investigation  in  the  several  departments. 
Students  will  have  at  their  disposal  apparatus 
and  material  which  could  not  be  employed  at 
all  in  the  crowded  condition  under  which  work 
has  been  done  in  the  rooms  in  the  heart  of  the 
city. 

The  laboratories  of  chemistry,  in  which  stu- 
dents of  medicine  and  dentistry  also  receive 
instruction,  cover  the  whole  of  the  fourth  floor. 
There  is  first  a  large  general  laboratory,  104  x  40 
feet  inside,  with  working  places  for  256  students, 
at  which  128  can  work  at  one  time.  The  ele- 
mentary work,  including  qualitative  analysis, 
of  the  three  schools  will  be  done  in  this  room, 
which  is  being  furnished  with  every  convenience 
necessary.  The  systems  of  heating  and  illumi- 
nating gas,  water  supply  and  drainage,  have 
received  special  attention  in  this  room.  A 
second  laboratory  is  intended  for  work  in  physi- 
ological and  medical  chemistry  only.  It  has 
working  places  for  80  general  and  10  special 
students,  and  is  well  equipped  in  every  respect. 
A  third  laboratory  has  working  places  for  35 
students,  devoting  their  time  to  more  advanced 
work  in  practical  and  research  chemistry.  It  is 
expected  that  this  room  will  be  used  mainly  by 
students  taking  special  work  in  the  college  of 


pharmacy.  Belonging  to  the  department  of 
chemistry,  there  is  also  a  combustion  room  on 
the  third  floor,  and  a  room  for  gas  analysis  in 
the  basement. 

The  lectures  to  the  students  of  the  school  of 
pharmacy,  as  well  as  those  on  chemistry  to  the 
students  from  the  department  of  medicine  and 
dentistry,  will  be  given  in  a  fine  large  lecture 
hall  on  the  third  floor. 

Adjoining  this  hall  are  preparation  rooms  for 
the  professors  of  pharmacy  and  chemistry,  and 
an  apparatus  room  for  apparatus  used  in  illus- 
tration of  lectures  on  chemistry. 

It  is  proposed  now  to  utilize  these  new  quar- 
ters in  two  ways  not  contemplated  in  the 
original  plan  of  the  school.  The  members  of 
the  faculty  have  long  thought  that  parallel  with 
the  present  course  leading  to  the  degree  of 
graduate  in  pharmacy,  a  second  and  longer  one 
leading  to  the  degree  of  pharmaceutical  chem- 
ist should  be  given.  Such  a  course  has  been 
carried  on  with  great  success  at  the  University 
of  Michigan,  and  is  characterized  by  the  prom- 
inence given  to  chemistry  in  various  lines.  It 
qualifies  students  for  the  regular  work  of  phar- 
macists, and  also  for  positions  as  analytical 
chemists  in  factories  and  wholesale  houses. 
Such  a  course  will  undoubtedly  be  popular 
here,  where  chemistry  is  applied  in  a  wide  range 
of  industries. 

It  is  expected,  also,  that  special  courses  will 
soon  be  announced  in  botany,  pharmacy  and 
chemistry,  as  frequent  inquiries  by  teachers  and 
others  show  a  demand  for  such  instruction. 
These  courses  will  consist  mainly  of  laboratory 
work,  and  extend  into  fields  of  practical  and 
theoretical  original  research. 


THE  DENTAL  SCHOOL 


THE  DENTAL  SCHOOL. 
A  very  pleasant  dinner  was  given  at  the  South- 
ern Hotel  on  Monday  evening,  February  6,  by 
the  faculty  of  the  Dental  School,  to  G.  V.  Black, 
M.D.,  D.D.S.,  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  the  professor 
of  special  pathology.  Twenty-four  were  present, 
viz :  President  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  of  the 
University ;  Dr.  E.  D.  Swain,  dean  of  the 
Dental  School,  and  Mrs.  Swain ;  Professor 
Black,  Dr.   I.    P.  Wilson,  of    Burlington,  Iowa; 


Dr.  J.  N.  Crouse,  of  Chicago ;  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Garrett  Newkirk,  Professor  and  Mrs.  T.  L.  Gil- 
mer, Professor  and  Mrs.  A.  E.  Matteson,  and 
Miss  Matteson,  Professor  C.  P.  Pruyn,  and  Miss 
Pruyn,  Professor  D.  M.  Cattell,  Professor  and 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Haskins,  Professor  G.  J.  Dennis, 
Dr.  C.  W.  Leake,  superintendent  of  the  Infirm- 
ary, and  Mrs.  Leake,  Dr.  E.  R.  Warner,  Dr.  E. 
McWhinney,  and  Dr.  E.  Noyes,  the  secretary. 
There  are  few  men  who  are  blessed  with  so 
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many  warm  friends  and  admirers  as  Professor 
Black,  and  when  Professor  Gilmer  presented 
him  a  handsomely  bound  copy  of  Sternberg's 
latest  work  on  bacteriology,  and  expressed  in  a 
few  words  the  sentiments  of  the  donors,  it  was 
evident  that  it  was  no  formal  or  perfunctory 
affair,  but  an  expression  of  sincere  esteem  and 
affection  on  the  part  of  all  present. 

The  subsequent  discussion  of  the  evening 
related  to  the  establishment  of  a  Practitioners' 
Course,  for  dentists,  next  summer.  Dr.  Crouse 
stated,  at  some  length,  his  opinions  as  to  how 
such  a  course  should  be  conducted,  based  upon 
his  acquaintance  and  correspondence  with  a 
very  large  number  of  practical  men  in  relation 
to  the  affairs  of  the  Dental  Protective  Associa- 
tion. There  are  many  men  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  who  greatly  desire  not  only  practical 
instruction,  especially  in  crown  and  bridge  work, 
but  also  in  the  modern  methods  of  regulating 
teeth,  and  some  of  the  more  difficult  operations 
of  filling  and  of  making  inlays.  (The  latter  is  a 
process  of  fitting  gold,  glass  or  porcelain  to 
cavities  in  teeth,  and  inserting  them  bodily, 
instead  of  packing  some  material  into  the  cavi- 
ties piece  by  piece),  and  the  treatment  of  some 
diseased  conditions  in  which  the  most  approved 
methods  have  changed  materially  during  the 
past  ten  years  or  so.  There  was  a  general 
agreement  that  if  practitioners  are  to  be 
attracted  to  the  school,  and  especially  if  they 
are  to  be  satisfied  after  they  come,  the  teaching 
must  be  for  the  most  part  clinical,  and  the 
teachers,  with  a  few  possible  exceptions,  should 
be  men  of  some  reputation  as  well  as  unusual 
skill.  "  Dummy  work  "  will  not  do  for  these 
men,  but  they  must  see  operations  for  patients 
skillfully  performed,  and  must  be  allowed  to 
make  operations  themselves  under  the  close 
supervision  of  the  instructors.  Such  views  as 
these  find  ready  assent  by  the  members  of  the 
dental  faculty,  for  it  has  lately  been  the  policy 
of  the  school  to  make  its  clinical  and  manipula- 
tive teaching  the  very  best  that  circumstances 
would  allow,  and  greater  efforts  and  more  liberal 
expenditures  of  money  have  been  made  in  those 
departments  than  any  other. 


President  Rogers  spoke  with  approval  of  the 
proposition  to  establish  a  practitioners'  course 
as  soon  as  it  should  appear  to  be  practicable  to 
do  so,  and  expressed  his  gratification  at  the 
prosperity  of  the  school  and  its  bright  prospects 
for  the  future. 

The  school  has  made  some  changes  in  its 
policy  in  the  last  two  years,  besides  the  one 
already  referred  to  of  strengthening  its  clinical 
and  technical  teaching. 

These  are  mainly  in  the  way  of  doing  more 
teaching  within  its  own  walls  and  less  in  the 
Medical  School.  There  have  been  two  reasons 
for  this  course;  the  most  important  relates  to 
convenience  and  practicability.  The  medical 
school  is  too  large  readily  to  accommodate  the 
additional  numbers,  and  it  has  proved  difficult 
to  avoid  conflict  of  hours,  for  it  is  indispensa- 
bly necessary  that  the  time  from  9  a.  m.  till  4 
p.  m.  should  be  kept  free  for  the  dental  students 
to  use  for  purposes  requiring  daylight,  and  the 
lectures  for  them  must  therefore  be  early  in  the 
morning  or  late  in  the  afternoon.  Another  rea- 
son is  in  the  fact  that  the  professions  of 
medicine  and  dentistry  must  specialize  upon 
such  different  lines  that  teaching  of  even  the 
fundamental  subjects  common  to  both  can  be 
made  more  useful  if  prepared  specially  for  each. 
It  is  true  that  students  of  both  professions  must 
cover  the  same  general  ground  in  the  study  of 
anatomy,  chemistry,  physiology,  pathology  and 
materia  medica,  but  the  places  in  most  of  these 
subjects  where  the  largest  amount  of  time  needs 
to  be  spent,  vary  greatly  for  the  two  classes  of 
students,  and  however  desirable  it  may  be  to 
give  dental  students  as  great  thoroughness  in 
special  details  as  medical  students,  and 
medical  students  equal  thoroughness  in  other 
special  lines  with  dental  students  (for  this 
works  both  ways,  and  applies  with  about  as 
much  force  to  one  as  the  other),  we  are  continu- 
ally confronted  with  the  danger  of  spending  so 
much  on  the  foundation  that  we  may  have  too 
little  time  and  money  left  to  build  a  good 
house  upon  it. 


WOMAN'S  MEDICAL  SCHOOL 


WOMAN'S  MEDICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Northwestern  University  Woman's  Medi- 
cal School  was  formerly  known  as  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  of  Chicago. 

The  school  was  organized  in  1870  with  the 
late  Wm.  H.  Byford,  M.  D.  as  its  president,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  his  death  three 
years  ago.  The  first  course  of  lectures  was 
delivered  in  a  hospital  on  North  State  Street, 
but  the  college  soon  found  quarters  at  Nos.  1 
and  3  North  Clark  Street,  only  to  be  driven  out 
in  a  few  weeks  by  the  memorable  fire  of  187 1. 
Lectures  were  soon  resumed  at  341  West  Adams 
Street,  and  a  little  later  the  school  moved  to  598 
Adams  Street,  and  thence  to  Paulina  Street 
corner  of  Adams,  where  an  indifferent  stable 
was  converted  into  a  comfortable  medical  col- 
lege. After  seven  years  of  wandering  and 
continuous  changes,  the  college  took  possession 
of  its  present  quarters,  which  have  been  from 
time  to  time  enlarged  and  improved,  and  fine 
laboratories  added,  until  now  the  Institution  has 
a  property  valued,  at  $60,000,  and  a  constantly 
increasing  attendance  of  students. 

During  the  year  1891  and  1892,  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  became  a  part  of  Northwestern 
University,  and  assumed  the  name  Northwestern 
University  Woman's  Medical  School.  This 
union  with  the  University  makes  the  former 
graduates  alumnae  of  the  University  and  gives 
all  its  students  access  to  the  extensive  physio- 
logical, pathological  and  bacteriological  labora- 
tories which  are  being  erected  by  the  University. 
These  laboratories  will  be  thoroughly  equipped 


and  supervised  by  experts  in  each  department. 
The  college  is  conducted  as  a  regular  school  of 
medicine  for  the  education  of  women  only,  and 
insists  upon  three  years  (gradually  coming  to 
four)  of  study  with  a  high  matriculation  exam- 
ination. 

The  school  year  consists  of  seven  consecutive 
months,  and  instruction  is  given  by  didactic 
lectures,  recitations,  clinical  lectures  and  lessons 
in  diagnosis,  and  the  usual  practical  work 
required  of  medical  students. 

Clinical  instruction  is  extensively  carried  on 
at  the  Lincoln  Street  Dispensary,  which  occupies 
the  entire  floor  of  the  old  college  building. 
Patients  are  treated  daily  throughout  the  year, 
and  the  cases  are  classified  according  to  their 
diseases,  and  assigned  to  the  respective  clinics. 
The  college  clinics  are  for  exclusive  benefit  of 
the  students  in  this  school  and  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  practical  study  of  cases  in  every 
department  of  medicine. 

The  students  in  this  school  have  clinical 
instruction  in  the  following  hospitals:  Cook 
County,  Hospital  for  Women  and  Children,  the 
Illinois  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  the  Woman's 
Hospital  of  Chicago  and  the  Wesley. 

Several  scholarships  have  been  created  by  the 
missionary  boards  for  the  education  of  medical 
women  for  foreign  missionairies. 

The  alumnae  of  this  school  now  number 
about  350.  The  majority  are  doing  excellent 
work  in  their  profession  and  a  fair  proportion 
are  holding  positions  of  honor  and  trust  in 
various  public  institutions. 


GARRETT  BIBLICAL  INSTITUTE 


NEED  OF  THE  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL. 
In  these  days  of  intense  life  and  literary 
activity,  no  young  man  looking  forward  to  the 
work  of  the  Christian  ministry  should  be  willing 
to  omit  the  special  school  of  Theology.  Like 
the  schools  of  Law  and  Medicine,  the  theolog- 
ical seminary  presupposes  a  thorough  prepara- 
tory training  in  all  the  elements  of  a  liberal 
education.  No  well-informed  person  supposes 
for  a  moment  that  the  ordinary  studies  of  the 
academy  and  the  college  prepare  one,  in  any 


direct  or  sufficient  way,  for  the  work  of  the 
lawyer,  the  physician  or  the  surgeon  ;  as  little 
should  it  be  imagined  that  the  academy  or  the 
college  of  liberal  arts  is  designed  to  fit  one  for 
the  special  work  of  preaching  the  gospel  and 
performing  the  responsible  work  of  the  Chris- 
tian pastorate. 

It  should,  accordingly,  be  understood  that 
the  theological  seminary  is  not  intended  for 
elementary  instruction.  Its  purpose  in  the 
modern    church  is  not  to  teach  arithmetic,    or 
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geography,  or  natural  science,  or  the  English 
grammar.  Its  curriculum  of  study  presupposes 
not  only  all  these,  but  also  the  literary  and 
classical  studies  of  the  high  school  and  the  col- 
lege. Those  ill-advised  and  short-sighted  per- 
sons who  go  to  the  theological  school  before 
first  completing  their  academical  and  collegiate 
work  make  one  of  the  greatest  possible  blun- 
ders. They  take  special  instruction,  looking  to 
a  professional  field  of  labor,  before  they  have 
acquired  the  mental  outfit  to  derive  the  greatest 
profit  from  the  kind  of  discipline  specially 
sought  in  the  professional  school.  We  would 
look  with  pity  upon  the  young  man  who  deter- 
mined to  take  his  special  studies  in  law  or  med- 
icine before  going  to  college. 

It  is,  moreover,  to  be  observed  that  it  is  no 
part  of  the  work  of  the  academy  or  college  to 
provide  the  special  training  contemplated  in  the 
theological  seminary.  The  true  idea  of  the  lat- 
ter, in  its  relation  to  the  college,  is  that  of  a 
post  -  graduate  school,  and  its  curriculum  requires 
the  preparation  of  the  college  course. 

The  minister  of  the  gospel,  next  to  a  rich 
personal  experience  of  God's  saving  grace, 
should  have  a  deep  understanding  of  the  holy 
scriptures.  To  be  a  "workman  that  needeth  not 
to  be  ashamed,"  he  should  make  himself  famil- 
iar with  the  original  tongues  in  which  those 
scriptures  were  written,  and  study  to  make  him- 
self a  skillful  expounder  of  the  divine  thoughts 
which  they  contain.  So,  too,  in  dogmatics,  in 
the  history  of  the  life  and  thought  of  the  church 
and  in  the  art  of  preaching  and  bringing  prac- 
tical things  to  pass,  one  cannot  easily  overesti- 
mate the  value  of  spending  some  years  of 
special  training  at  the  hands  of  distinguished 
educators,  who  are  acknowledged  masters  in  the 
departments  they  represent. 

The  professor  in  the  theological  school  is  not 
to  be  thought  of  as  performing  the  work  of  a 
common  teacher,  and  simply  hearing  daily  reci- 
tations from  a  text-book.  He  is  expected  to  be 
a  profound  and  accomplished  theologian,  whose 
personality  and  splendid  attainments  are  worth 
more  to  the  pupil  than  any  text-book,  and  are 
in  themselves  an  inspiration  and  a  mighty  edu- 
cating power.  The  competent  professor  of  his- 
torical theology,  for  example,  imparts  not 
merely  the  bare  facts  of  history  ;  these  any  good 
text -book  will    supply.     But    he    discloses   the 


philosophy  of  human  life  and  thought  under- 
lying all  history.  He  clothes  the  great  persons 
and  events  of  history  with  a  significance  and 
power  in  which  few  ordinary  readers  would 
apprehend  them.  He  inspires  the  student  with 
a  love  for  tracing  the  genesis  and  growth  of 
doctrines  and  of  institutions,  and  directs  him  in 
a  way  of  research  which  he  would  hardly  find  if 
left  to  his  own  unaided  powers.  So,  too,  in  the 
other  departments  of  theological  study.  The 
presence  and  inspiration  of  a  manly  guide,  who 
has  himself  explored  and  mastered  the  ways 
over  which  he  leads  his  pupils,  is  an  invaluable 
help. 

ENLARGED  COURSE  IN  ENGLISH  BIBLE 
STUDY. 

A  new  departure  of  considerable  moment  has 
been  taken  this  year  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Institute  in  the  matter  of  English  Bible  Study. 
The  growing  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the 
Faculty  that  more  such  study  would  improve 
the  course  was  increased  by  the  expressed 
desire  of  the  Alumni,  and  a  notable  awakening 
on  this  general  subject  in  the  public  mind. 
After  careful  consideration  it  was  decided  to 
make  Hebrew  an  optional  study  in  the  Diploma 
Course,  and  to  offer,  as  a  substitute  for  it,  a  sys- 
tematic scheme  of  English  Bible  study. 

This  work  begins  the  first  term  of  the  Junior 
year  with  three  hours  a  week  in  Introduction  to 
the  Old  Testament,  under  Dr.  Terry.  Especial 
attention  is  given  in  this  work  to  an  analysis  of 
the  principal  books.  In  the  second  term  the 
same  number  of  hours  is  given  to  New  Testa- 
ment Introduction,  under  Dr.  Bradley.  In  addi- 
tion to  recitations  from  Harman's  Introduction, 
Lectures  are  given  upon  Textual  Criticism  and 
the  History  of  the  Canon,  and  analyses  of  the 
books  are  submitted  by  the  class  for  criticism. 
Reference  is  made,  when  practicable,  to  original 
sources  of  information,  and  the  work  is  illus- 
trated by  fac- similes  of  ancient  manuscripts  and 
various  editions  of  the  Greek  Testament,  sup- 
plied by  the  Institute  and  University  Libraries. 

In  the  first  half  of  the  Middle  year,  English 
Exegesis  is  taken  up  under  Dr.  Horswell.  This 
year  the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  the  Gala- 
tions  were  studied.  The  former  was  thoroughly 
expounded  and  a  paraphrase  of  it  prepared  by 
each  member  of  the  class.  During  the  second 
half  of  this  year  Dr.  Terry  has  taken   the  class 
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through  selected  portions  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  a  similar  manner. 

In  the  Senior  year  the  Biblical  Theology  of 
the  New  Testament  is  discussed  by  Dr.  Bradley 
in  the  first  term,  and  that  of  the  Old  Testament 
by  Dr.  Terry  in  the  second. 

Besides  the  work  already  outlined,  the  Junior 
class  studies  the  Life  of  Christ  with  Dr.  Little,  re- 
citing two  hours  a  week  during  the  second  term. 

It  is  too  early  to  estimate  with  confidence  the 
effect  of  these  changes  in  the  curriculum.  It  is, 
however,  evident  that  the  added  work  in  this 
line  has  awakened  much  interest  among  the 
students.  While  none  of  the  topics  involved 
were  neglected  in  former  years,  no  such  empha- 
sis could  then  be  placed  upon  them,  and  noth- 
ing like  the  time  and  strength  now  available 
could  be  devoted  to  them.  The  results  upon 
the  positive  side  will  certainly  be  marked  and 
gratifying,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  equal,  if  it  does 
not  outweigh,  the  loss  suffered  by  those  who  do 
not  pursue  the  study  of  Hebrew. 

OUTLINE     OF    WORK. 

The  Institute  aims  to  instruct  the  student 
thoroughly  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  in  Christian 
Doctrine  both  theological  and  ethical,  in  the 
History  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ,  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  Preaching  and  in  the 
nature  and  requirements  of  the  Pastoral  Office. 

To  this  end  four  departments  of  Theology 
are  maintained :  the  Exegetical,  the  System- 
atic, the  Historical  and  the  Practical.  To  perfect 
the  latter,  instruction  in  Elocution  is  given  by 
an  acknowledged  master  of  its  principles.  In 
each  of  the  four  departments  there  are  recita- 
tions, lectures  and  free  discussions. 

The  Bible  is  studied  in  the  original  tongues 
and  in  the  English  version  ;  historical  theses  and 
essays  in  theology  are  required  of  the  students 
and  particular  attention  is  given  to  the  prepara- 
tion, delivery  and  criticism  of  sermons. 

Two  courses  are  offered  to  students :  the 
Degree  and  the  Diploma  course.  The  former  is 
for  those  who  have  completed  the  classical 
course  in  an  approved  college ;  the  latter  for 
those  whose  preperation  is  less  thorough. 

Graduates  of  colleges  having  exceptional 
ability  and  industry,  may,  by  devoting  a  year  to 
Hebrew  before  entering  the  Institute,  complete 
the  Degree  course  in  two  years.  Those  entering 
without    Hebrew  will   require  three.     All  who 


complete  the  course  successfully  will  receive  the 
Degree  of  B.D. 

In  the  Diploma  course  Greek  is  required  but 
Hebrew  is  optional. 

For  those  not  taking  Hebrew,  the  aim  is  to 
provide  thorough  studies  in  the  Old  Testament 
in  English,  and  in  pre-Christian  History. 

The  satisfactory  completion  of  this  course 
entitles  to  the  Diploma  of  the  institute. 

Those  who  have  not  pursued  Greek  elsewhere 
will  be  instructed  in  elementary  Greek ;  but  we 
earnestly  advise  young  men,  where  at  all  practi- 
cable, to  obtain  a  collegiate  education  before 
entering  the  Institute. 

There  is  no  distinctively  English  course,  but 
any  who  desire  to  take  special  English  studies, 
can  do  so  under  the  direction  of  the  faculty. 
For  work  satisfactorily  completed  a  certificate 
will  be  given. 

registrar's  notes. 

Garrett  Biblical  Institute  opened  its  doors  to 
students  for  the  first  time  in  1854,  with  Dr. 
John  Dempster  as  president.  The  entering 
class  numbered  four  (4).  The  first  graduates 
were  in  1858;  six  of  these  seven  are  yet  at  work. 
Between  the  years  1854  and  1893,  tne  records 
show  a  total  registration  of  two  thousand,  one 
hundred  and  fifty -two  (2,152),  who  have,  for  a 
shorter  or  longer  time,  enjoyed  the  privileges  of 
the  school.  Of  this  number  five  hundred  and 
five  have  completed  a  three  years'  course  and 
are  enrolled  as  Alumni,  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  have  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Divinity. 

Those  who  have  gone  out  from  the  Institute 
are  scattered  far  and  wide ;  there  is  scarcely  a 
state  or  territory  where  they  may  not  be  found, 
and  every  year  swells  the  number  of  representa- 
tives in  the  Missions  at  home  and  abroad.  The 
large  majority  of  the  graduates  are  of  course 
Pastors,  many  of  whom  are  filling  conspicuous 
pulpits  with  ability.  Of  the  four  hundred  and 
seventy  -  three  Alumni  who  still  live,  thirty  have 
gone  as  Missionaries  to  foreign  fields,  thirty  others 
serve  as  Presidents  and  Professors  in  schools  and 
colleges,  four  are  church  Secretaries,  one  is  a 
Trustee  of  the  Institute  and  one  is  a  Bishop. 

The  class  that  graduated  in  1892,  numbered 
thirty  -  seven  and  the  total  attendance  for  the  year 
was  one  hundred  and  eighty -four.  During  this 
year  sixty  appointments  were  manned  by  students 
and  over  five  hundred  conversions  were  reported 
as  the  results  of  theirefforts.  On  these  charges, 
five  churches  were  built,  the  work  being  done 
entirely  under  the  direction  of  the  students. 


